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OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOR. 





BY MARY 


GRAHAM. 





‘‘Wet, Annie,” said my husband to me, one 
day, as he came in from visiting some patients, 
“the next house is rented at last; so your wish 
to have a next door neighbor is gratified.” 

‘Qh! delightful,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ Who is it? 
Have you seen them? How large is the family?” 

“The name is Norris. I have not seen them. 
The family consists of a widow, 8 son, two 
daughters, and two servants,” he answered, 
gravely. 

I smiled very laconic. 
you find all this out?” 

“Oh! knowing that I had a wife at home who 
is a bit of a gossip, I took pains.to.inquire.” 

“For shame, Harry; but I will find out all 
you know, at least, so that you may not have 
your trouble for nothing.” 

“IT know only one thing more, and that is, 
they will move in to-morrow.” 

To-morrow came, and brought the expected 
family, but I could not, of course, find out any- 
thing about them for awhile, I thought. 

“I will not call till they have had time to 
get settled,” I said to Harry, ‘but as they are 


*‘And now how did 


¢ «Harry looked at me quizzically when the girl 
had gone out, and his eyes twinkled as he said, 
“A pretty good beginning!” 

Harry will tease sometimes, though he is the 
best creature in the world. 

For the next three days it rained incessantly, 
and we heard nothing more from our new neigh- 
bors, but after that I went to see them. I was 
shown into a parlor so crowded with furniture, 
that it was with difficulty I made my way to a 
sofa. 

There was s handsome rosewood piano, two 
small sofas, six large mahogany chairs, two 
large rocking-chairs and one small one, two 
ottomans, a mahogany centre-table, an etagere 
filled with curiosities, and four small card tables. 
They are wealthy, thought I. 

About two weeks after. this, one morning, 
before I had risen, our neighbor’s servant came 
to borrow some coffee. I told Jane to give her 
the raw coffee. In ten minutes she returned, 
saying that her mistress wanted the parched 
coffee. I. gave it rather unwillingly, as I was 
always exceedingly particular about the roast- 





moving, we might offer our assistance, as people ; ing, that every grain should be of a beautiful 
are not very ceremonious in this little village.” : brown, and I feared that sent back would be 
Harry smiled. ‘You would like to know now ; unfit to drink. 


what they have in their house, wouldn’t you?” 
I was indignant. But before I could give 
him a reply he deserved, our housemaid, who, 


$ In the course of the day, Mrs. Norris sent to 
: borrow sugar, lard, and my scales to weigh 
® butter. I found out that she sold butter, and 


Harry said, had her mistress’ passion for be- : my scales were in requisition twice a week, 


coming acquainted with strangers, ushered into $ 
3 and he was confirmed in his opinion a few days 
S after, when he was called in to attend one of 


the dining-room a servant, whom she announced 
as belonging to the new comers. 


‘“‘Missus sent me to ax you for some dinner,”’ $ the young ladies. 
rooms was of the plainest description. 
; thing was sacrificed to show, and there were no 
$ comforts. The parlor was elegantly furnished, 
: and the kitchen almost empty. 


she said, staring round the room with mouth 
wide open. ‘She says she bin’ in sich a hurry 
she hain’t had time to cook nothin’.” 

I filled several plates, and put a loaf of bread 


“I don’t, think they can be rich,” said Harry, 


The furniture of the bed- 
Every- 


on a waiter—fortunately Sally had baked that § Things went on smoothly, however, tll one 
morning—and we had had a ham boiled. 
Vou. XXXVIII.—26 


} morning when I had made a cake, and put it 
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in the oven, thinking I would have it baked 
by dinner time and served for dessert, I was 
about to leave it to the cook, when the yellow 
skirt of our neighbor's servant appeared in in the 
doorway. : ; .% 

“Miisus says she is gwine to have aodp’ ny, 
and wants you to lend her your oven.” 

“Tell her,” I answered, “that I am using it 
to bake a cake.” 
excuse to refuse it, for I was beginning to be 
tired of this constant borrowing. 

But I was not to escape so easily. Ina few 
minutes my tormentor returned. 

‘* Missus says can’t you take the cake out and 
let her have the oven? She will sen’ it right 
back soon as she done wid it.” 

I was fairly exasperated. “Tell her I can, 
but I won’t,” I answered, shortly, the blood 
mounting to my face. 

The girl hastily retreated, and, on looking 
round, I saw Harry standing in the door, laugh- 
ing with all his might. - 

“You would be provoked too,” said I, ‘if 
you were tormented so. Day before yesterday 
she borrowed my scales, and my wafer irons, 
and she has them yet; then she borrowed oil, 
lard, and yeSterday tea, and my lamp. Now 
she wants the oven. It is enough to provoke a 
saint.” 

‘And my little wife does not’ pretend to be 
@ saint,” he said, catching me up in his arms. 
“Hurrah! little woman, I did not know you had 
so much spirit.” 

The next morning, our little Ella was cross 
at the table, and I did not at first notice Harry, 
but when I did, I saw him making such grimaces 
over his coffee, that I put down my knife and 
fork to see what was the matter. When he saw 
that I observed him, he gave me a queer look, 
and said, ‘What is the matter with this vofiee - a 
True enough, it was horrible. 

The cook was called in and interrogated. She 
was the best cook in the village, and was ter- 
ribly mortified when I found fault. 

‘Well, Sally,” said Harry, ‘‘is this coffee? 
T never tasted anything like it in my life.” 

‘It is some coffee that Mrs. Norris sent back, 
sir, and I thought you didn’t want to waste it. 
I have kept it for three days.” 

. “Well, Annie, give her coffee next time. Don’t 
lend it if we are to get back such a mixture as 
this.” 

He was in haste to visit a patient, so I could 
not have any more made; but § had some ready 
when he came to dinner, which he praised suffi- 


I was really glad to have an‘ 


to weigh it, when, to my vexation, the scales 
were not to be found. 

**Go over to Mrs. Norris, Jane, and ask her to 
please to lend me my scales for a few minutes.” 
Fa This caused a” slight rupture for a few days, 
and I thought our néighbor would give me up, 
for, as Jane expressed it, she was mightily put 
down by what I said. Harry, however, doubted. 
His wife’s temper was becoming so irritable, 
that he forbore to tease her as formerly, but he 
could not help laughing when I told him about 
the scales. 

Two weeks passed, and Mrs. Norris seeméd 
to have forgotten the matter, for she paid 
me frequent visits, and borrowed more and 
more. 

One night the supper-table was laid, and we 
sat by the grate, in which the glowing coals 
made the room so comfortabie that we could 
not bear to leave it. I was in a good-humor, 
and had my little Ella on my lap, when a rap 
was. heard at the door, which I knew so well 
that my indignation rose instantly. 

‘‘Why, Annie, what is the matter?” cried my 
husband. 

“Matter enough!” I answered, shortly. 
“There is Mrs. Norris’ servant again, perhaps 
she wants to borrow Ella this time.” 

: ' “Me, mamma,” cried the child, running to- 
ward me. ‘I won’t' go to her.” 

«“T will see what she wants, Annie,” said my 
husband, going into the next room where the 
servant was waiting. 

She wanted our dining-table. Mrs. Norris 
had just heard that she was to have a surprise 
$ party, and she wished to make some prepara- 
tions. 

“You cannot have it,” answered my husband, 
“we have not been to tea.” 

“Oh! she told me; if you was at. supper, to 
wait till you got through: I will go’into the 
kitchen and you can call me.” 

“Tell your mistress’ that she cannot have it 
this evening,” said Harry. 

“‘She told me to ax for the lamp too.” 

Tell her we are using that also,” said he, 
shutting the door and going back to the fire. 

“Annie,” said he, I am not very busy just 
now. We will go into the country for a few 
weeks and see your sister. We can then arrange 
what is best to be done, for I cannot live in this 
way. You are not the same person you used to 
be. I will not see you fretted so.” 

We went into the country, and the house was 
locked up for a month. Harry took the oppor- 





ciently to pacify Sally. That day a man brought 3 ‘tunity to go North, and see a brother who was 
our weekly supply of Patter. I left my sewing $ 


in failing health. 
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At last we returned, and, to our astonish- ; The oven was gone, and my scales, two cake- 


ment, we found our neighbors gone. 


$pans that I especially valued, and my wafer 


Our kitchen, however, had to be refurnished. ? irons. 


Mrs. Norris had gone to a lady with whom I 


“I think, Annie,” said my husband, ‘that I 


had left the key, and said that I had promised ; will buy the next house, so that we may in 


her the use of several things during my absence. 


future be careful whom we have for neighbors. 





“SNOW-WHITE FLOWER.” 





BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Lare’s earliest hope was buried 
A weary; weary time ago, 
And o’er its grave have drifted 
Red Autumn ieaves and heaps of snow; 
And Spring’s blue violets seven times 
Have blossomed o’er the dead below. 


I know not whence or wherefore 
The ghost of that sweet dream to-night 
Should come and stand before me, 
_ 8o beautiful, and still, and white. 
‘It is the dreary Winter, 
There are no violets to-night. 





Oh! beautiful and saintly! 

Dream, never tw be dreamed again! 
White rose, perfumed faintly, 

That perished in the cold Spring rain! 
Life hath had brighter blossoms, 

Bat never one like thine again. 


Life hath its Summer roses, 

The gorgeous blossoms of its prime; 
And later growths of beauty 

Are in its pleasant Autumn time: 
But oh! for that sweet Spring flower 

That perished in its eatly prime! 


cA 





wwe. 





THE DEPARTED. 





BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Tuer ceme to me at night-fall, 
The dear, departed dead, 

No mortal eye may see them, 
Nor hear their noiseless tread; 

I feel their cool, white fingers 
Upen my brow again, 

And blessed words seem hushing 
Life’s fever-heat, and pain. 

Oh! sing not in the night-fall, 
Gay songs of hope and life, 

, Nor tell me of its tumult, 

Its pleasures, and its strife, 





For I hear gentle beings, 
Whose peaceful ministry 

Is truer, dearer, purer, 
Than all beneath the sky. 


They come to me at night-fall, 

The beautiful from Heaven— 
Those who in Love’s sweet moments 
From earth and me were riven; 
And while I long to clasp them, 
And call them mine again, 

I hear their low words hushing 
Life’s restless moan of pain. 


SIDINGT So 








LOVE’S MYSTERY. 





BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


T xnow not how it is, but when 
I gaze within thine eyes, 

Those matchless orbs in which so much 
Of true affection lies; 

A shadow flits across my brain, 
An angel form so fair; 

It seems as if it were indeed 
A spirit of the air; 

And oh! I knew not that on earth 
There was one so divine, 

§ntil I felt thy witching glance, 
And met that face of thine. 





Thine eyes have caught the brightness of 
The silvery stars above, 

And kindled up within my heart 
A pure and holy love; 

And thy loved form so fair, and pure, 
Unto my spirit seems 

As if it were the counterpart 
Of some I’ve seen in dreams; 

And though we never, never more 
On earth may meet again; 

Yet on my memory’s brightest page 
Thy image shall remain. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Kutered according to Act of 
t of the United States, in and for 


in the year 1860, by Frank Lee Benedict, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
e Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 354. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Lrxe one in a dream I heard the woman’s 
exclamation, “‘Not guilty! The murderer is 
there!” 

I saw her point toward Maurice—saw him 
cower down in his seat—heard the shouts and 
confusion which arose—but after that I have no 
clear recollection of anything that took place. 

I did not faint, but my senses. seemed locked 
ina trance. When I came to myself, Mr. Grant 
was holding a glass of water to my lips, and $ 
people were bending toward me with looks of 
sympathy. Order had been restored, and a 
solemn silence reigned throughout the room— 
horror and astonishment were depicted upon 
every countenanee—even the stony faced judge 
looked troubled and shaken. 

I saw Prudence weeping silently; her lips 
moving in prayer; and a little way off Maurice 
sat, livid and sullen, guarded by two officers. 

I do not know what ceremonies passed, but § 
at length I beheld the woman upon the witness ; 
stand prepared to give her evidence. It was} 
the poor creature whom I had twice seen, but § 
there was no longer a trace of insanity in her 3 








appearance. She was dreadfully emaciated, } 


looking more like a corpse than a living woman, 
I felt almost as if the dead had arisen to pro- 
tect me. 

She was about to speak when Maurice cried ; 
out, 

“TI will not have my life sworn away imthis 
manner! That woman is crazy—it is a trick— 
her evidence is worthless.” 

“IT am not crazy!” replied the woman; “I 
was so once, driven mad by suffering and wrong. 
There are those here who can testify to my 
being in my right mind—let them be examined.” 

I dimly remember hearing the gentleman who } 
had entered the court-room with her called upon 
for his testimony. He was a noted physician, 
and showed a certificate from three medical men 
of equal celebrity, declaring the woman’s entire 
sanity. 3 

Other forms must have been gone through, 
but I can recall nothing more until I heard that $ 








woman — again—every faculty of my } 


being was absorbed in the intense eagerness 


, with which I listened to her words. 


“‘T had been at the house before—I was crazy 
then, but I had consciousness enough left to 
know that I wished to see Mr. Redman. I did 
see him, and by his orders I was again con- 
signed to that prison, where I had worn out so 
many terrible years.” 

“Who put you in that asylum at first?” in- 
terposed the district attorney. 

The woman hesitated—a passion of spent 
agony swept over her face—she looked appeal- 
ingly toward my lawyer, but did not speak. 

“You are not obliged to answer any ques- 
tions of that nature,” said Mr. Grant. 

“But what did you want of Mr. Redman?” 

*T once had a child,” said the woman, with a 
violent effort, ‘‘I wished to know where it was 
buried.” 

She did not weep. The anguish she suffered 
had burned at her heart for so many years that 
she had no tears left. 

After a pause, she went on in a cold, mono- 
tonous tone, which contrasted strangely with 
her words. 

‘After I was taken back to the asylum I had 
a long illness—how many weeks it lasted I do 
not know, for no one took the trouble to answer 
the questions I afterward asked concerning it— 
but when I recovered, my senses had come back 
to me, and, since that time, I have been in full 
and complete possession of them. 

“Long after I was able to think and reason 
clearly, I had not the power to talk or to sit 
up, for the fever had so worn away my bodily 
strength that I was helpless as an infant. But 
my mind grew stronger every day, and never 


; once betrayed the slightest symptom of falling 


back into its former disordered state. 

“Those about me evidently did not perceive 
the change; if they had known that my reason 
had returned, I do not suppose it would have 
made any difference in my position; they would 
have detained me a close prisoner all the same, 
perhaps have guarded me even more carefully.” 

“But why?” interposed the attorney. ‘You 
do not tell us what reason the person who placed 
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you there had for keeping you confined after § their brutal remarks. I never once feared it 
you had regained your senses?” : * myself; my mind was strong, and every faculty 
“T have been told that I need not answer 3 as acute as it had been at any period of my 
such questions,” said the woman, ‘and I will ; 3 former life. I felt like one who had awakened 
not do it. Perhaps they would have released ; : from the dead; the broken recollections which 
me—lI cannot tell—it makes no difference now. °1 retained of my madness, were like horrible 
“At all events, from the very first, I con- : nightmares that had haunted me in the tomb. 
cealed from those about me the change that had? ‘‘I did not know why I wished to live. Often- 
‘taken place. For the first time in many years, times I asked myself that question, but there 
Twas able to call up, distimetly, the events of ; was nothing in my soul which could give an- 
my past life. It could not in any way effect : 2 swer. Long before, I had passed out of my 
my testimony to make them public, and I, there- $ 8 $ place in this world, and I had no more power 
fore, decline to do so. But during the weeks I § ° to return to it than a ghost would have to claim 
passed in that convalescent state, while still too ; the rights he had bequeathed to the living. I 
feeble to sit up much, or to talk, if I had felt so : reflected upon those things, yet the desire to 
disposed, I had arranged a plan in my mind, by 3 live grew daily stronger. I was to learn at 
which I believed it would be possible for me to ; length why God had brought me back from the 
escape, and effectually, any future efforts to re- 3 ‘ darkness in which my senses had so long strug- 
store me to the restraint and horrible life which $ S gled, but the time had not yet come. During 
I had so long endured. N $the whole period of my convalescence it was 
“I do not tell you of my sufferings during g only a firm determination, a strange longing to 
my sojourn in that asylum, although I can re- § live, to revisit the haunts of my past suffering, 
member much that occurred even during the} such as I-can fancy a spirit might have to re- 
time that I was most insane. I was treated $ turn to its earthly home. 
cruelly, and, were I to relate the half that I: ‘At last, I could leave my room, and they 
endured, it would be set down as the ravings of 3 allowed me to walk about the piazza when the 
@ mad woman.” ¢ sun shone. I was so skeleton-like in appear- 
I know that here the woman was interrupted; 3 ance, I pretended to be so weak, that they 
a short discussion followed concerning the irre- } allowed me a certain degree of liberty which 
levancy of her evidence. The woman turned 3 would otherwise have been denied. But in 
toward the judge with a strange appealing look. } reality I was strong—strong from the very 
‘‘Let her tell her story in her own way,” he} power of a newly-awakened will. But I bore 
said. ; with patience the lagging days. I knew that I 
After that they allowed her to proceed. Jury} should never have more than one opportunity 
and audience were too much interested to re- : to escape, and the slightest suspicion of my 
member that her manner of speech was unlike 3 scheme once aroused in the minds of my tor- 
the testimony given in a court of justice, ; mentors, would be the signal for flinging me 
although every word bore the stamp of truth. 3 3 into captivity more relentless and terrible than 
“Gradually my strength came back; I could § I had even before endured. 
sit up, walk about, and my appetite increased 3 “I betrayed no sign of reason, or of acute- 
daily. The food they gave me would not have } ness sufficient to make them fear any such 
been fit even for a sick animal; but such as é attempt. I appeared even to forget from one 
it was I ate it, my strength thrived upon it} da¥ to another the passages which led into the 
through the firm determination I had to escape ; piazza, where they allowed me to walk: and the 
from that loathsome place. $nurse grumbled exceedingly at having to take 
“The nurse never talked to me, left me alone ; so much trouble on my account. 
a great deal of the time; and, for days, except : ¢ She ought to be put in with the idiots,’ I 
when the regular hours for meals came round, § : Sheard her one day remark md a@ companion; ‘it 
I sat in my room without a human being near } would save a deal of pains.’ 
me, and the only sounds that reached my ears : ‘¢ «But she’s not idiotic yet,’ the other replied. 
were the horrible ravings of the mad people in: ‘‘Well, she would be in a week from the 
the cells below. force of example,’ was the response, and then 
“Those who had charge of me, at last be- : they both laughed with a fiendish disregard of 
lieved that I was gradually sinking into a'state {the daily sufferings before their eyes, which 
that would terminate in complete idiotcy. They } was fairly terrifying. 
made no scruple of saying so before me, but I : “That conversation made me afraid of over- 
never betrayed any sign of having understood ‘acting my part; so that when the physician 
Vou. XXXVIII.—27 
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again pinks his visits I appeared less stupid, $ ; ‘««Well, Betsey,’ replied as ieee ‘I'll tell 
although I remained perfectly quiet, refusing § ; you what I'll do! You’ye done the right thing 
to talk, and apparently as incapable as ever of {by me many a time, and I'll be obliging in my 
using my mind. ‘turn. I'm going right away, and I’ve got the 
*«¢She is not idiotic,’ he said, to the nurse; { key to the side gate, so that I can come back 
‘but she seems as crazy as ever; she’ll be more $ when I like; now I’ll put the key ——’ 
quiet than formerly, I think.’ ‘«*Hush!’ interrupted the other, pointing to- 
“I saw there was no danger of the nurse; ward me. ‘Can’t she hear you?’ 
being allowed to have me removed to the idiots’ : “¢La, no! Look at her sewing away for dear 
ward, and my courage returned. I do not know $ ; $ life—she hasn’t got the sense to understand if 
that I could have borne that torture, There ; $she did! I tell you, they’ll all have to come 
was a window in the hall, from which I could round to my opinion in the end—she’s going to 
look down into the yard where they sat on S be an idiot, and they might as well put her 
sunny days playing with straws, lying about } along with her kind first as last.’ 
like sleepy animals, or crying in impotent agony : ‘**Tt’s a pity,’ replied the other, who seemed 
like babes, but the sight was so fearful I never ; to have a few instincts of humanity left. ‘She’s 
dared pause long to look at them. ’ been here half her life, hain’t she? I know it’s 
“The opportunity of escape offered itself un- 3 ten years since I come, and she was here then.’ 
expectedly, after all my days and nights of} ‘‘‘Never you mind, Betsey! She’s been here 
anxious watching and plans. : long enough to show that she’ll never have no 
“‘One afternoon, I was sitting on the piazza : ¢more good of them poor brains of hern, and 
hemming a piece of coarse cloth, for I had some § é that’s enough. I should think you ia ruther 
time before asked the nurse to give me work to } ’ settle how you can see your sister 
do, not daring to trust myself to that frightful : s&s ‘Mercy sakes, yes; but how?’ 
idleness; and the request was one too frequently ; ‘**When I go out, I'll lock the gate after me 
made by patients to strike her as at all singular. 3 and stick the key in a hole there is between the 
So she gave me the sewing, and I was busily { wall and the gate-post, on the left-hand side 
occupied with it, crouched down in the corner $ and just below the upper hinge—the hole goes 
where I usually sat, and while my fingers moved ? clear through—it’s too small to put your hand 
slowly down the seam, my heart was beseeching : in, but you can run a stick in and ketch hold of 
God to have mercy upon me, and show me the } the key. Now, don’t forget!’ 
means of release from that terrible place. 2 Indeed I won’t, and I’m much obliged. If 
‘¢As I sat there, my nurse came out on to the $ ever you want a thing of me, you’ve only got to 
piazza to take down some clothes that had been : ask.’ 
hung over the railing to dry, While she was: ‘I know it. You're a good ecretur, but kind 
occupied in that way another woman joined her, } 0’ weak with the patients, knockin’ about does 
and they began to talk. ; ’em good. Now remember, when you go out, 
**<T am going out for the afternoon,’ said the ; 8 S shove the key back into the hole, and then we 
see, ‘just as soon as I put these clothes { can get it from the outside.’ 
away.’ “¢¢Tt’s by the left-hand post just below the 
‘«*T want to go for half an hour,’ replied the ; upper hinge?’ 
other; ‘but I shan’t get leave because I was out : «¢¢That’s the spot—you can’t miss it. ’Tain’t 


Lore. 





SPPLLIOLLDASS. 


SLPLS 


the day before yesterday.’ - a place that can*d6 any harm, for it’s only a 
««¢What do you want? Anything in particu- ; little mortar knocked out, and I don’t suppose 
lar?’ _ Sanybody’s noticed it; I found it by accident, 


“«*Yes, indeed. I want to go and bid my § and it’s so handy to stick the key in that I 
sister good-by, she’s going to start for the West 3 hain’t said nothing.’ 


before daylight.’ $ «With those words, the woman took up the 
«Where is she?” ; clothes and entered the house. Every syllable 
‘*¢Only at my cousin Joe’s, there on the turn 3 of their conversation was indelibly impressed 

of the Westtake road.’ : upon my mind—I do not believe that even a re- 
***Why ’tain’t half a mile!’ : turn of insanity could efface them. 


*¢*T know that; but they won’t let me go.”  $ ‘I sat perfectly still. So great was the self- 
“**Tt’s a shame, a body might as well be in 3 control I exercised, that I do not think my hand 
jail as here,’ replied my nurse. Seven trembled, I did not stir from the place 
“«*Yes; and there’s no knowing when I may } $ for some time, I saw the nurse who had charge 
see Sally agin—never, it’s ten to one,” Sof me go down the yard toward the side gate. 
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I knew the path perfectly well; it was an en-} strength, but there was a power on my soul 
trance not often used; to reach it you passed} stronger than my newly-regained will, which 
through the orchard, and the path was con- bade me pause. I went a little way from the 
cealed from the house by a row of out-buildings. } ‘ road, sat down in a secluded thicket and tried 
‘‘ After a time, the other woman went saun- : to reason with myself, but it was in vain: the 
tering down the yard. When I saw her disap- ; feeling which impelled me to enter those grounds 
pear I crept up stairs. The woman Betsey was} would not be appeased. 
supposed to have charge during the absence of} ‘After a time I rose, took the path through 
the other nurse, so I did not run much risk of } the woods, and came out by the stream which 
being watched. cuts between the hills at some distance back of 
‘I went into the room of my nurse, found a; the house. I do not know that there was any 
dark shawl, a straw bonnet, and a plain dress} settled resolution in my mind. I felt that it 
skirt. I took the bonnet in my hand, hid the $ was necessary for that man and myself to meet 
shawl in the crown, and the skirt under my ; once more. I knew very well the danger which 
gown. Had any one observed me, no attention } I ran, but I had no fear. 
would have been paid, for I was accustomed to “The twilight had deepened into evening 
walk about the yard since my illness. ’ when I reached the Run. I hid myself among 


s 


‘*In my turn I went down the path. When I the bushes and there I waited, able to think, 
was concealed by the buildings I put on the capable of forming distinct plans, but powerless 
clothes I had taken. Had any of the keepers to move away and seek a place of safety, sit- 
seen me, they would have supposed it one of the § ting there so still, with my eyes fixed upon the 
nurses and taken no further notice. } roaring torrent, that had I been discovered, my 

“I did not quicken my steps, walked quietly : actions would have been considered a certain 


on through the orchard—the gate was in sight! proof of my insanity. 








I reached it, found the hole, and, picking upa} ‘The night was warm for the season of the 
stick, thrust it into the aperture. I could not } year. I wrapped myself in the shawl I had 
feel the key! $taken from the asylum and scarcely felt any 


‘For an instant my brain reeled with agony— chill, although I was trembling at intervals 
if the woman had thoughtlessly taken it with 3 with a vague sense of some approaching crisis 
her! I tried again, and after a little search $ ‘ which I had been brought to that spot to wit- 
found where it was hidden and pulled it out. ness. 

“TI unlocked the gate, opened it, passed? ‘‘Many hours must have passed, but nothing 
through, locked it behind me, and restored the $ disturbed my solitude. The trees shook in the 
key to its hiding-place. From the instant that $ night wind, the brook moaned at my feet, but 
I breathed the free air without, a feeling of} there was no other sound to break the stillness. 
security came over me. I felt that God had} S At length, I remember thinking that it must be 
heard my prayer—He would not allow me again } midnight—my watching had been idle. I made 
to fall into the hands of my persecutors. a violent effort and rose to my feet, saying 

‘“‘I knew the road I wished to take, and my } aloud, 
plans had been for some time arranged. Imeant} ‘This is only a lingering trace of madness; 
to go to the house of Dr. Wakeman, I knew that ; I have done wrong in giving way to it. If I do 
he would pity and assist me. It was a long} not continue my journey at once, I shall lose 
walk—over thirty miles—I had to pass Red-} my reason again—I must go on.’ 
man’s Run to reach it. : “I took a step forward—a horrible appre- 

‘I started, how I ever found strength to walk ; hension passed over me—my very hair seemed 
as I did I cannot tell, except it was that good ; to stand on end! I could not move an inch 
spirits aided me that I might perform the work ; farther—had my pursuers been standing at 
appointed. arm’s length I eould not have stirred. 

‘It was evening when I came in sight of the ‘‘While that terrible feeling was upon me, I 
grounds about his—I mean Mr. Redman’ 8 place. } Sheard a crackling among the underbrush, I 
I recollected everything at once—I had even a 3 looked up and saw Charles Redman standing 
dim remembrance of the time I had gone there} upon the bank of the stream. He could not 
during one of my insane seasons. Except that } see me—I stood still and watched him. 
one visit, I had not seen the spot for years, but; “The moon had come up bright and full— 
it was familiar to me still. ; there were hazy clouds, but every object was 

‘I knew there was great danger for me there, } ; as distinctly visible as if it had been day. 
but I could not go on! I tried with all my! “I wondered if I should have to speak with 











434 
him; if he discovered me I should assuredly be 
dragged back to my prison. 
less, leaving my fate in the hands of God, too 
weak even to pray for help. 

“For a few moments Mr. Redman walked 
slowly back and forth along the bank. He 
looked troubled and anxious, some subject full 
of pain evidently agitated him. I watched him 
with the feeling that a bird might have, fasci- 
nated by a rattlesnake, and as utterly incapa- 
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I stood motion- } 








: *What do you want?’ he asked, at length, 
in a low, hard voice, although every word that 
3 he then spoke, and every syllable of the conver- 
} sation which followed, was distinctly audible. 

««¢Tell me what you want!’ he repeated, when 
the other remained silent. 

**¢J wish to speak with you,’ he replied, in a 
tone of forced calmness and indifference. 

**¢You can have nothing to say to me now,’ 


} answered Mr. Redman; ‘I wish to be alone to- 


ble of forcing myself away from the spell of} night, have the goodness to go away.’ 


his influence. 

“At length I heard another step upon the 
grass, and a man came out from the thicket 
and stood upon the bank of the stream. Mr. 


***T shall not go away,’ he said, ‘and I will 
talk with you. I am not a child to be frightened 
by looks or harsh words.’ 

“<*No,’ returned Mr. Redman, ‘you are a bad, 








Redman did not hear his approach, and the} hardened man, you were never a child! You 

man drew close to the path before he appeared } have been false and wicked all your life—you 

to notice there was any one. ; have sunk lower and lower in vice, till now you 
“When Mr. Redman saw him, he gave a start $ stand there, a criminal!’ 

and put out his hand with a repellent gesture,} «Don’t say tliatiagain!’ he exclaimed, vio- 

and I could see his features work with anger : lently. ‘I will’not hear it——’ 

and aversion. At that instant the man turned} ‘Ts it not true?’ 

full toward the place where I was.concealed—} ‘I don’t perceive anything so terrible in 

the moon burst out from between the clouds : what I have done.’ 

and cast its full light upon his face—I saw him} ‘Then you think it perfectly honorable to 

distinctly as I see the persons in this room? sign another man’s name toa check? You do 

now, and his countenance was not to be for- : not consider it a crime to commit a forgery?’ 

gotten, that of the young man who sits yonder} ‘It was all your fault!’ he broke out. ‘You 

guarded by the two officers.” $ would not give me any money, you drove me 
At that instant there was a cry of agony from perfectly furious, and you any blame yourself 

the bench where the witnesses were seated. ; for the consequences.’ 

Everybody turned with startled quickness to-$ ‘I never shall! I blame myself for not 
ee on sane sas at : $ having controlled you when you were young; 
saw Prudence, half risen from her seat, her but of this last act I am entirely innocent.’ 
face ghastly white, and her arms extended with} ‘I had to have the money or be disgraced— 

an imploring gesture. ? it was a debt of honor that had to be paid.’ 
“No, no!”’ she sobbed. ‘Don’t say it, for } «<¢And to meet it you plunged into this guilt.’ 
God’s sake, don’t say it!” “*«T gave you fair warning that I would do 
They forced her down into her seat, and with ; it.’ 
another groan she crouched back, hiding her ’ You did not! I believed you reckless, 
face in her shawl, and shaking from head to} i 
La ekmicness st si at 
‘ 
probably had not seen her face. She stood per-} ‘I do not consider it so; it was a very dif- 
fectly still until order was restored, then she} ferent thing. You are my nearest relative, you 
inade a movement to speak, and in a breath the: have brought me up to believe your fortune 
same terrible stillness crept over the room. : mine; I wanted the money, you refused it, I 
“T saw that man,” she went on, her voice’ signed your name to the check. I do not see 
taking o lower ,and more awe-stricken tone. } anything so fearful in it.’ 
“It is fearful to stand here and speak these ‘« «When a man’s conscience becomes so seared 
words; but better that the guilty suffer than the 3 that he could sign his uncle’s name, his next ex- 
innocent, whose safety depends upon the testi- § tremity would lead him to forge that of another 
mony that I give. $ man.’ 
‘“‘For a few seconds neither Mr. Redman nor} ‘‘You do not believe me capable of it!’ 
the other spoke. The young manturnedtoward: ‘‘I can’t tell! You have disappointed me 


ar. 


tone. 


tr 


him again with an insolent, defiant air, and Mr. § so—I ean’t trust you—there is not a principle 
Redman regarded him with the same look of} of honor in your nature.’ 
scorn and suffering. 8 


“+You had the training of me,’ cried he, 
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trembling with a great fury; ‘thank yourself for; ‘*‘I ask you one thing,’ exclaimed the 
it—you are no better than I! What has your $ younger: ‘will you settle this affair?’ 
example been? What are you? A gambler,a;} ‘No!’ said Mr. Redman; ‘no! Leave this 
libertine—don’t talk to me, I won’t hear it!’ place! I cast you off—disown you! Go to 

“‘Mr. Redman clasped his hands above his : prison! to the gallows! I do not care; but from 
head and groaned aloud, $ this moment hope nothing of me!’ 

“¢This is punishment enough,’ he muttered; ***Be careful what you do——’ 

‘the whole catalogue of my sins does not de- **¢Not a word—I will not bear it!’ 
serve a more fearful retribution than this!’ **sAnd you will not help me out of this 

**¢Will you tell me how you are going tv $ trouble?’ 
settle it?’ asked the other. **¢T will not!’ 

** ¢T don’t know how!’ **¢What shall you do? It is not much I ask. 

*<<«Well, it will have to be done.’ 3 Nobody but yourself dreams the check was 

***Do you still dare to address me in this; forged. The bankers merely wrote you that 
insolent manner? Take care—take care! I} they had paid the money according to yeur 
have loved you deeply, borne much, but there $ check.’ 
is a limit to my forbearance. Heaven have; ‘I do not care!’ 
mercy on you if you pass it, for from that mo- **¢ Again I ask, what will you do?’ 
ment you will have nothing to expect from me,; ‘Cast you off, I say! If you trouble me I 
I shall be your bitterest enemy, your sternest 3 will prosecute you—send you to prison!’ 
judge.’ “«¢Ts that your final answer ?’ 

‘Those words roused the young man to ai *<Tt is—I swear it!’ 

‘pitch of rage that was more like the raving of; ‘‘There was an instant’s silence. I heard 
the lunatics I had left than the anger of a sane } nothing but the labored breathing of the two 
person. He shook his clenched fists at Mr.} men, Suddenly, before I could move or think, 
Redman, and specks of foam flew from his } the young one sprang ‘forward. I saw him 
mouth as he bawled, 3 clench Mr. Redman—saw a knife gleam in his 

“«Do your worst; I’m not afraid! Turn$hand. He gave two quick thrusts—there was 
against me if you will; but by the God above : a cry—a groan—and Redman fell heavily upon 
us you'll wish you had not! There never was } the ground. 
criminal so reckless as I would be. I would} ‘The young man flung down the knife and 
torture your very life out!’ ; ran away. Before I could stir I saw that youth 

“¢This vaunting does not terrify me; you 3 come bounding down the cliff, stoop over his 
have tried it too often; it has ceased to have ? uncle and try to raise him. Then I gathered up 
any effect.’ my strength and went toward him, 

«For you to upbraid me!’ continued the} ‘‘‘He is dead!’ I said. 
other. ‘You are a fine specimen of a man to § “The youth did not appear to notice. Then 
reproach me with anything that I may have; I heard shouts and hurried footsteps. My only 
done. Look back at your life! Do you think } thought was of my own safety. If they saw me 
that its secrets have been kept from me? Why, ; I should be lost, forced again to the asylum. 

I tell you, no matter how bad I may be, you are} ‘I ran off through the woods, and left the 
worse. If I were the vilest wretch that ever } young man leaning over the dead man. Once 
breathed, I should not be so degraded as you!’ ‘ more started on my flight, I made no pause 

‘*¢«Whatever my faults may have been, I was; until 1 was miles away, and the morning had 
never a monster of ingratitude. All your life } fairly broken. I stopped at a little farm house 
long you have known nothing but kindness and ; by the roadside and they gave me something to 
love.’ Seat; but it was not the food that kept up my 

“<I don’t ask it! I don’t thank you for it! $ strength; it was the determination to escape 
You are great at promises, but the fulfillment is ; which supported me; without that I must have 
less. You swore I should marry Alice Mor- sunk down hours before, and lain there until 
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gan——’ ; discovered. 
“‘* And your conduct disgusted her; she knew} ‘I reached Dr. Wakeman’s house at length. 
how vile you were.’ ’ He had believed me dead for years. There was 


‘* By this time the passion of the two men was ; only time to tell him enough of my history to 
terrible to witness. Never, never did the wildest } enable him to recognize me, then my strength 
ravings of my insanity picture a scene so ter- } gave way completely. 
rible. $ «They carried me to bed and I lay there for 
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weeks; not delirious or insensible, but simply ; slowly to her knees, her hands were raised, her 
unable to move or speak. I was too powerless } eyes wandered from one to another, and words 
to reflect much upon the murder I had wit- : broke from her lips, harsh and struggling, as if 
nessed, and what power of thought I had was $ pronounced without any effort of her own. 

so entirely centred upon other things, that I} ‘Maurice Redman murdered his own father, 
never remembered the danger that might await ; and now his mother’s evidence condemns him to 
the youth I had left alone with the corpse of his { death!” 

relative. We stood transfixed. In an instant the woman 


“The physician himself has told you that it $ seized her in a vice-like clutch. 
was only yesterday I learned what had occurred; } ‘He is my child,” she whispered; ‘‘he is my 
after that I have known neither peace nor rest $ child?” 
till I reached this place. ‘He is,” again broke from Prudence’s lips. 
“TI have nothing more to.say. I came here } She sank back upon the floor insensible. 
to reveal the innocence of that young man. I There was a strange cry from the woman; 
have succeeded—my task is done.” < then, before any one could stop her, she had 
After the woman had ceased to speak, I think } darted through the door, and disappeared down 
— _ = am ro samy ee I was , the hall along which Maurice had been conveyed 
eaning forward, with my head hidden in my } by the officers only a few moments before. 
hands, still unable to realize that I was saved. ; We raised Prudence, sprinkled her face with 
I knew the judge rose. There was much com- : water, and she soon revived. Just as she opened 
motion in the court. I saw the jury go out, re- { her eyes the report of a pistol rang through the 
reset » net ene awe ce “ ; —— a : et ne a we all 
people began to leave the court-room. eheld {ran down the hall. e door of the room was 
Maurice led away between the two officers. I : open—an officer stood there, pale and horror- 
caughtthe last look of impotent hate which he } stricken. 
cast back upon me. I knew they said some words—they tried to 
I know there was a little crowd about me. } stop me—I pushed past and entered the room. 
Prudence’s arms were around my neck. Mr. } Upon the floor lay Maurice covered with blood, 
Grant was holding my hand, Mr. Morgan talk- $ a dark pool already staining the boards around. 
ing breathlessly, and a number of familiar} As I looked there was a slight quiver of the 
faces divided in expression, between joy at my ; hands, a convulsive movement of his body; then 
release and horror of the fearful tale they had all was still. 
first heard. } Upon the floor beside him crouched the woman 
I know we passed through a side door, and}—the miserable mother. Her long hair had 
entered an apartment off the court-room. They fallen loose, and was dabbled with blood; her 
were all talking to me at once; I was trying to ‘ hands resting upon the forehead of the corpse. 
answer and to understand. Suddenly the door; At the cry which rose she turned her face to- 
opened, and the woman whose evidence saved { ward us—the eyes were blazing and wild, but 
me entered the room, still accompanied by her { the old smile parted the white lips still. 
faithful friend. ’ Hush!” she said, in a warning whisper; 
When Prudence saw her she groaned aloud; “hush! you will wake the child! He is fast 
again, and strained me close to her heart; then ; asleep—don’t wake him—don’t wake him!” 
pushed me back, and, pale as a corpse, tottered{ A merciful Providence had saved her from 
toward the stranger. ever knowing the truth; she was irrecoverably 
She caught the woman’s hand in hers, and : insane. 
cried, in a sharp, unnatural voice, 
“Do you know me? Do you?” 
The woman turned her hollow eyes upon her, 
looked keenly in her face for a moment. 
“Yes,” she answered, in her cold voice; ‘‘you } after life. 
are Prudence Winship.” : That very evening they took me away. With 
*‘And you!” almost shrieked Prudence; ‘‘who { Prudence and Mr. Morgan I went directly to 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
Ir cannot be necessary for me to give many 
further details of that fearful season, or of my 
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are you?” ’ New York; a few hours after I left the prison I 
‘When IT had a name they called me Lucy ; was holding Alice to my heart, and her mother 
Mansford.” ’ was weeping over us both. 


A look like that on Prudence’s face I never; After that time two whole years were spent 
saw on any other/human countenance. She slid{in Europe; Mr. Morgan’s family and myself 
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traveled together, and old Prudence accom-; Prudence had long believed her dead, and all 
panied us. her former friends shared the delusion. The 

At the expiration of those years Alice Morgan 3 story of her disgrace had been hushed up. The 
became my wife. There is little in tranquil : exact truth was never suspected except by Pru- 
happiness to record, as the story of our lives 3 dence; the rest of the world had believed her 
would possess slight interest. I went once to : guilty, condemned her; and though my uncle 
the house at Redman’s Run—I dared trust no 3 was readily pardoned, as a man always is in 
one to search my uncle’s papers. ssuch cases, her memory was covered with 

I found that all I had suspected was true— : obloquy and contempt. 
my father had placed money in his hands for} She was never again returned to the asylum; 
my use, which he had appropriated to himself, ; we found her a refuge where she was well cared 
and coined the story of my father’s shame to $ for, and during the remainder of her life her 
silence my inquiries. insanity was of a different kind. She was quiet 

Freely I pardoned that—to me the first error } and happy, believing always that she had her 
appeared a thing easily forgiven, the after crime $ child with her, and retaining no recollection of 
was only the natural consequence of the fault. : her past trials, or of the terrible tragedy which 

From Prudence I learned the particulars of } had been the consummation. 

Lucy Mansford’s life. $ The house at Redman’s Run was torn down— 
Ss 

She had been married, when young, to a friend 3 I could not bear to leave that monument of guilt 
of my uncle’s; they were all in Europe together. : and misery standing. The estate passed into 

By some means the poor creature was enticed : other hands; and, with the fortune which I 
from her husband, and came in secret with my 3 found at my disposal, I made for my wife and 
uncle to America. The exact truth Prudence } myself a home far distant from everything that 
never knew, but she proved that a dark mystery § could remind us of the life gone by. 
was hidden under the guilt—that the girl was My tale is done. 
innocent, and had been led by plots and force The erring father and son sleep side by side 
to accept her shame. near the place where the former met his death. 

At all events, he took her to Redman’s Run a: Let us forbear to judge either. When the day 
half-crazed wreck, and entrusted her to Pru- > comes that all secrets are laid bare, we cannot 
dence’s care. Maurice Redman was born in tell how many extenuating circumstances there 
that house. may have been for each; but with saddened 

She grew cohstantly worse after the birth of : hearts let us, prayerfully and trustfully, leave 
her boy, and was at last sent to an asylum, ; all in the hands of Him whose judgments not 
where she dragged out twenty-five more years ? as the judgment of man. 
of her miserable life. 
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THINGS OF BEAUTY. 





BY MARGARET LEE RUTENBUR. 





Tue wild-flower in the shaded wood, 
The coral from the sea, 

The rosy-tinted singing shell, 
The busy, murmuring bee; 

The snow-flake in the Winter time, 
Bright insects of the Spring, 

The rainbow in the Summer sky, 
The fruits that Autumn bring; 

The herd reposing on the green, 
Beside the water’s flow; 

The reaper, with his glittering scythe, 
The ready grass to mow; 

The twittering brood, the busy hen, 
The pure and happy lamb 

That nips (unconscious of its fate) 
The green blade by its dam; So lovely are to see, 

The hanging rock, the quiet dell, Oh! in God’s Paradise above 
The shepherd’s peaceful home What must the glory be? 


Beneath the hoary mountain shade, 
Where safe his flock may roam; 

While sheltered in the leafy tree 
The tiny birdling lies, 

Its grassy cradle zephyr rocked 
Between the earth and skies; 

The morning, noontide, twilight hour, 
The evening and the night, 

Tlow can I picture all the things 
That give me such delight! 

The moon, the stars, the rising sun, 
And every living thing 

Proclaim far more than I can do 
The glory of their King! 

If things upon this changeful earth 
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HOW FANNY LEE’S PRAYER WAS GRANTED. 





BY ANNIE BREWSTER. 





Heart and head beat through the quiet, 

Full and heavily, though slower; 

In the song, I think, and by it, 

Mystic presences of power 

Had up-snatched me to the Timeless, then returned me to the Hour.”—Mrs. Brown1ne. 

Fanny Lex leaned out of her bedroom window , like chimney of a factory, from which streamed 
and looked up through the vine branches of the $ a white column of smoke, that rose graciously 
**moon-opened woodbine,” whose sweet blos- : 3 into the sky, then toppled over, and fell off into 
soms rested on her fair, young forehead. The} S feathery bits, floating here and there like tufts 
bright moon shot in slyly soft beams, and here} of down from a flight of swans—it made a 
and there in the steel blue sky glimmered out 3 S perfect circle that shadow of the reality—as 
the trooping stars. S shadows added fo the real often do. 

Fanny drew a long breath. She had just 3 $ The village clock struck one. Fanny did 
finished reading Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Char- § ; not hear it. Her thoughts were busy with the 
lotte Bronte, which lay on the broad window $ various sorrows and trials of the romance-like 
ledge beside her; and in her hand she held : life of that family, who lived life’s history 
“Jane Eyre,” which she had taken down from ; solemnly, acted it seriously, and wrote it ear- 
her book-shelves to look over, after she had 3 nestly. 
finished that sorrowful biography, which almost 3 ‘*But even all that trouble,” said the dear, 
every one wishes had never been written, even $ innocent girl with sweet seriousness, which she, 
those who comprehend it—and very few of those 3 in her girlish ignorance, thought was true philo- 
there are—for the honestly indignant woman : sophy and most excellent wisdom; ‘but even all 
who wrote it, seems scarcely to take in all the 3 that trouble seems glorified, and surely not hard 
sorrow which she tells with such shuddering} to bear, when one possesses the consciousness 
sympathy. ; of such mind-gifts as they all possessed. Yes!’ 

Yes, few women—and thank God for His ; she exclaimed, with that solemn earnestness 
mercy that they are only few—understand and } 3 which seems always to be heard—‘‘yes, I could 
see all the true misery of that life; and this is § 3 bear all that she did to be like her. Oh! I 
only when in their own lives—hidden it may $ should not care how much I had to suffer, if I 
be—lies the key, for which they have paid a$ could only have granted to me such a destiny, 
fiery, costly price; and they lay down the book } such a result!” 
with contracted hearts and glazed eyes, saying, : : “And she floated off into dreams and visions 

‘*Better have been quiet. What use the tell- : of future greatness, while the moon, and stars, 
ing of it? It does not help one weary- -hearted § : and soft waters, and sweet west wind breathed 


sufferer.” their night-chorus around her. While she was 
But Fanny did not feel thus. S repeating again and again the same solemn de- 
“A narrow ken 3 claration, she thought she saw an angel stand- 

a age ap pe ma ey ower, : ing beside her. It caused her no surprise, 

We feel the gladness then.” Salthough it had glorious wings that shone in 

The sorrow of that life was beautiful to her, be- ; the moonlight with a silvery violet hue, and on 
cause of its glorious fruit of fame. Sits head glittered a circlet as clear and shining 
“Oh! to write such a book as Jane Eyre!” as the foam-hells of the little meadow stream, 
she exclaimed. ¢ when it danced over the old tree roots in the 


And she rested her head on the deep window } swamp. 
casing and looked off into the distance, where, : “You could suffer as much, and are willing 
between the trees at the foot of the garden, {to pay that price for what she gained?” the 
glistened the waters of the winding creek. The: form seemed to ask. ‘“‘Weigh well your an- 
surface of the stream, though shining, was un- ; swer, for upon it may depend your future 
broken, and on it lay mirrored the exact re- § life. Such prayers as yours, such declara- 
flection of the opposite shore—the picturesque $ tions, uttered with such earnestness and faith, 
arcs some old pine trees, and the tower- always reach heaven, and rarely fail to be 
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HOW FANNY LEE’S PRAYER WAS GRANTED. 439 
granted, when the one who makes the demand ; herself all knowledge of its falseness and 
has sincerity and courage.” ‘ folly. 

Fanny tried to think; tried honestly to weigh ; But the tree had reached its destined size— 
the suffering in the balance against the fame, } the axe was put to its root, and it was cut down, 
then replied, $ and then, in the rush and hurry that followed, 

“¢Yes, I could bear all to be like her.” > the huge log was dislodged and swept off, and 

‘“‘This is your belief and wish?” repeated the } the little flower became known and needed— 
angel. then followed its real culture for life use. 

“Tt is!” responded the girl, solemnly. Death came, followed slowly by sorrows of 

“So be it,” answered the fading form, ‘I: many kinds: but first the death of those she 
shall see you again when it shall be accom- leaned on and trusted in most. To seek conso- 
plished.” ¢ lation, she visited lands famous in the history of 

The village clock struck three, and Fanny; Art and Poesy, and over whose beautiful hills, 
awakened. The moon was near its setting, and } and in whose glittering atmospheres, seemed to 
was struggling with faint, dying light through 3 hang resplendent, in shining letters, what she 
the heavy masses of clouds which were tossed ; valued most, the names of the great, and the 
and rifted by the gusty wind. The garden } good, and the gifted who had dwelt there. 
was dark and gloomy; the water picture had} She visited the grand, old Southern Europe; 
vanished, and the factory smoke that had laid ; and as she trod its classic grounds, she lived 
like liquid marble on the sky, was now blowing } over in fancy that beautiful Italian world of the 
madly up and flying here and there, as if sum- } far off past—which was everything to those gay 
moning every storm spirit to the alarm; scarcely } Greeks and voluptuous Romans—their glitter- 
a little star could be seen, they had all hidden } ing pleasures, their mad races, their luxurious 
behind the heavy hillocks of clouds. Fanny felt § baths, their exhibitions at the amphitheatre, 
chilled through and through, and shivering she $ their intellectual sensuousness of epicurean 
arose, closed the window, lowered her light, and ; meditation or conversation, in beautiful aca+ 
crept off quietly to bed, thinking much of her} demie groves, where the refined philosophers 
very strange dream. $ set themselves apart in all the pride of mental 

For days, and weeks, and even months it : opulence, and said, ‘‘Our world is better than 
seemed to haunt her; but at last it faded from; the world of other men and women—let us 
her memory; and no wonder, for a gay and} drink our sweet Lotus draught alone and float 
happy life surrounded her. It was not a life ; on;” all this she remembered, and pondered 
of her own making, for she was neither bril-; over as one looks on a beautiful picture in a 
liant nor beautiful on the surface, and, there- $ river. 
fore, would never have arrested the fast-flowing } In the midst of her short, luxurious life, in 
current of society long enough to make ripples } the succeeding season of her first trials, she 
of admiration around her. But that huge log, } had often attempted to give utterance to the 
wealth, was hers, and she, like a rare, but un- : vague, beautiful thoughts, or ‘‘shadows of 
known plant, grew on its decaying bark, at the thoughts” that floated in her mind, like the 
root of the goodly tree of another's public posi- ; amethystine mists which hang over Alpine 
tion, and while the tree rose up stately, and ;mountains, But she never satisfied herself, 
waxed strong, becoming ready for the axe of} She worked with ‘patience, which meang 
the workman, her little flower-like life basked } almost power,” and had some little success, 
in the rich sunlight, and breathed the fragrant } but it was not a success that pleased her. It 
shade, and dipped in the brilliant waves that § seemed to her, also, as if she only 
swept around her. N “Played at art, made thrusts with a toy-sword, 

She enjoyed her prosperity to the full. She 3 Ampsed the inde and mations.” 
grew cultured by intercourse, with not only 3 She felt she needed something, she knew not 
master minds, but with the objects of beauty} what. It was richer color that her sketches 
and luxury that wealth, or distinguished posi- ’ wanted. Her pencil had to be dipped deep 
tion—which is as powerful as wealth—com- 3 into her own heart to find the rich flesh tint 
mands Art as a handmaiden to bestow. Her $ that would give life to her writings. And yet 
stand point was in the world, she stood on one ; any one that knew her then would have thought 
of its most dizzy heights, she blended herself : she could not bear much more discipline. Her 
with its fashions, she enjoyed its luxuries, and : character seemed tender and yielding; yet it 
her energies often felt the influence of its soft, ; was only the thin layer of soft earth over a hard 
subtle crush, while she willingly veiled from} bed of rock. Her first griefs had almost over- 
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whelmed her, but it was the bowing down that y She drank deep of every human ill. She fulfilled 
rises up with renewed strength. 3 Epictelus’ epitaph, 

The human heart is like a young horse—very } 
restive under the first spur of grief; but it sub- } 
mits at last as to a superior force, when it finds ; Human power to work injustice, and human 
that the evil is unending and inevitable. It § feebleness to right the wrong seemed unending; 
softens down its fiery grief, and not only yields, $ ; and at last the oppressed humanity within her 
but accepts its griefs quietly; first violent ex- hopelessly turned its glazed, despairing eyes to 
asperations fall into the exhaustion of despair, § heaven for relief, and it came. She laid her 
or reckless indifference; then follows a coura-} down to die in silence, without, as she said to 
geous calm anxiety; then a still, resolute sad-} herself, having writ one book, one living line, 
ness. Pegasus is reined and bitted and moves; whose sound could catch, for one instant, the 
on kindly in the harness. If it were not so, the ; world’s ear. 
best and truest lives would end before their} A few friends—very few—stood near her, and 
duty was accomplished—the duty of learning} as one closed her blank gazing eyes, after the 
their own life lesson and making it useful to ; soul had left the poor body, she said, 


“Poor, and sick in body—but beloved by the gods.” 


themselves and others. $ ‘We must not mourn for her—at last she is 
Ss 
Troubles thickened, sorrows accumulated; ; at rest.” 
worse than death enveloped her—shame, bitter, } “Not a tear must o’er her fall— 
: He giveth His beloved sleep.” 


mortifying shame. She trod with wwe aap d 
anguish over the red-hot plough-shares spread } And they all turned away from the silent, for- 
in her path with a mute endurance, and some- lorn clay with wonder in their thoughts, and 
times her innocent, sorrowing wonderment grew ; gazing at each other unuttered questionings, 
Job-like, as it looked on the apparent injustice while they strove hurriedly to pick up their 
of her lot. She had always been pure, up- 3 N own interrupted life-thread. 
right, just, and tender, and as soon as she had; As her released spirit soared up from the 
awakened to her life work, she lived it in ear-} worn-out body, she saw beside her the same 
nest. But her life grew more and more sor- 3 shadowy form that had visited her on that sweet 
rowful. Her straight path of duty had not only ; moonlight night of her far off youth. 
common sorrows, it even laid over the misery $ “I told you you should see me again, when 
of others; but she walked it, nevertheless, for $ all should be accomplished,” it said. ‘*Look!” 
her obedient spirit knew no other road. : She turned and looked back on her own for- 
She showed woman’s noblest womanliness in { mer little world. She saw there her books 
facing quietly and bravely the inevitable. Even } famous, and her life that had been so dark 
those who loved her, gave her only the dark side § ; and sorrowful, brightened and ornamented with 
of love—that other part of the round, which i is; \ every garland and gift of praise that tardy fame 
not lighted by the blessed sun of confidence and § : could bestow. She leaned against the angel’s 
understanding—jealousy and mistrust. ; sltvery violet-hued wing, and gazed from this 
Falsehood and slander even attacked her, but ; earthly fame on to a little heap of dust, her 
she trod down the lies, and walked boldly and $ : poor earthly body. She remembered all the 
with a meek, womanly pride over them—yes, } ; throbbing pain it had endured, the aching hor- 
highly and holily; but though her strength \ Sror that had dwelt in that brain. She turned 
seemed like an inspiration, the fang of the evil} to the angel pleadingly, and said in a tone of 
struck in at her woman-heel, and the mortal} ; self-reproach, 
misery rose silently, but surely, and gnawed } : «Was it worth all that sorrow?” 
away like a serpent’s tooth unseen at her heart, “No!” replied the form, ‘it was not. But 
for the wound was that from which the heart} a Wise Power directs all earthly desires, when 
never recovers, the falseness, and ridicule, 3 innocently erring, to a right end. You asked 
and wrong from those she had trusted in and} for earthly fame with honest, enthusiastic igno- 
loved! ; ;rance; but you asked for it influenced by noble 
Even bitter poverty came, and she had to} motives. You have gained it. You see how 
write for bread, without striving any longer to } worthless it is. But in working out that, you 
attain to the height of her former beautiful } have gained a greater thing, this——” 
ambition, fame; and the sorrow and sickening } : ‘‘Fanny! Fanny! are you sleeping yet?” 
she felt over her works grew erpater, for they} The village clock struck eight as her mother’s 
seemed ’ voice aroused her, and from the open window 
“To tasto of common grain not grapes.” : eunss in the broad, warm light of the mid- 
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summer sun, the hot hum of busy insects, sah s And ie closed the bedroom door with a fresh 
the shrill song of her bird. ‘ animated injunction to “‘make haste.” 

“You naughty girl,” said her mother, as in ; Fanny took her mother’s advice in regard to 
pushing back the shutter some books fell to : the bath at least. Make haste she could not, 
the floor, ‘‘here on your window ledge is ‘Jane { ‘ for she was in such a dreamy state, that her 
Eyre’ and ‘Mrs. Gaskell.” You were reading } ‘spirit seemed only half-returned to her body, 
late last night. Shame on you! Ithought you: and she went through her dressing mechani- 
promised to be up early, and have the jelly ; : cally, and in a vague, mystified wonderment. 
made and those peaches candied before I should } ; As she wound the massive braids of her rich 
be awake.” golden brown hair around her head, she looked 

Fanny sprang out on the rug, and throwing } ¢dreamily out of the window on the waters of 
her arms around her provoked, but indulgent ; * the creck that were now dancing merrily along, 
mother’s neck, said in a low, startled voice, 3 breaking into a million sparkles under the bril- 

*“‘Oh! I have had such a dream!” ; liant morning sunbeams, and thought of her 

“To be sure you have had a dream. All ’ strange, vivid, life-like vision, for dream she 
young girls who sit up late over novels do have ; could not call it. Her senses grew gradually 
dreams,” replied her mother, hastily. ‘But stronger and stronger under the invigorating 
never mind your dream. Plunge into that bath § influence of cold water and fresh air, and as she 
I have drawn for you, and let the fresh, cool § attempted to dwell on the mysterious memory, 
water waken you up. In a half hour the prayer { it seemed to recede farther and farther off, and 
bell will ring, and do try to be ready.” ’ at last 

‘‘But mother,” said the half-awakened girl, 
‘Just wait—and let me tell you—I shall forget 
it all.” ; But a meek stillness came over her, and when 

‘Oh! I have no time to listen to your dreams, { she knelt at the morning prayers, a voice went 
my child. You know your father has to leave {up from her heart asking for a blessing on the 
for § at half-past nine, and I have his car- : present, while her thoughts turned prayerfully 
pet-bag to pack. By the time you are as old as ; away from all wishes and questionings for the 
2 
‘ 
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“Fade into the light of common day.” 
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I am, my daughter, you will learn to pay little } future. 
attention to novels, and less to dreams, or Iam? And that prayer was also heard. 
much mistaken.” 
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SAPPHO IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





BY MRS. ANNA BACHE. 





A BARK flew o’er the foaming sea, I bless no sail of thine; 
A maiden watched its flight; Whatever prayers arise for thee, 
Her cheek grew pale, her brow grew red, Thou’lt have no prayers of mine. 
Iler frown like dark midnight. 
The wind blew fresh—the gallant bark 
Fled Eastward from the isle; 
The maiden dried a bitter tear, 
And smiled a bitter smile; 
Then wildly struck the harp she held— 
“Farewell! false love of mine; 
Lament who will for broken vows, 
I'll ne’er lament for thine. 


Did Duty call, did Honor claim, 
That thou from me shouldst range? 

Ah! no—the tyrant’s thirst for power, 
The rover’s love for change. 

But days will come, when thou will rue 
That I was left to pine; 

Not all the power that tempts thy flight, 
Can buy the love like mine. 
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Once, once before, with bleeding heart 
I saw thy good ship go; 
Unaided then, by earth or Heaven, 
I bravely bore my woe. 
With many a prayer I blessed the sail 
That sped thee o’er the foam, 
As night by night I watched the star, The laurel crown is mine! 
That lit thy pathway home. And weep who will for broken faith, 
But now, although I will not ban, , T'll weep no more for thine.” 


Go! false and cold—with ready smiles 
Another heart betray; 

May it, like mine, with ready scorn, 
Thy worthless vows repay. 

My faithful harp is left me still, 
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BETTER THAN A KING. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 





A crear gray kitchen—gray, for it was night, ¢ too. Well, dinner will soon be ready, and then— 
and the two candles did not send the flame very 3I shall only have greens, and beef, and dump- 
far; a wide-backed settle; a smell of herbs dry- : lings, while kings live on the fat of the land— 
ing somewhere; a cat on the hearth; a soft, 3 aye! and the ocean too, as for that matter. 
warm breeze coming in from the west windows; 3 Presently the horn sounded. Ralph hastened 
the sound of rustling leaves; a country maiden 3 sto obey it. He met Maud, who held his little 
holding in her hand a brown book, whose yellow 3 ‘ brother and sister by the hand. 
pages smell of age; a handsome peasant listen- «How tired and heated you look!” she said, 
ing. There’s a picture for you. Ralph, his ‘Yes, I’m both,” he replied. 
name—Maud, hers. ‘Still want to be a king, I suppose?” she said, 


‘And so,” read Maud, preparing to shut the ; archly. 
old book, ‘the king and queen lived happily “Yes, indeed. I wish I was a king,” he an- 
forever after.” swered, 
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Maud was a merry girl, and the village teacher. ‘Poor Ralph!” she said, pitifully, and passed 
She gave the farmer’s children lessons in spell- $ Son. The great kitchen looked cool, for the floor 
ing and arithmetic, and taught them to hemstitch had been washed and sanded. The apple boughs 
and gather. Her own store of knowledge was } outside shaded the nice windows; the paper cur- 
somewhat limited, Ralph used to watch her as ; tains rattled; the board was spread with sweet 
she sat, her bright brown hair tucked behind a ; bread, homemade, and goodly rows of smoking 
little cap, her blue eyes tender with feeling, and $ dishes. Ralph washed his face in a great pan 
her rosy lips parting often in smiles. Ralph $ of clear, cold water, and for a moment felt grate- 
himself was no common specimen of manhood. $ ‘ful and refreshed. But still he was not happy, 
He was tall, broad-shouldered, with a pleasant not even with the pretty face of Maud smiling 
countenance and the best of hearts. He had $ — 
but one failing, he was too fond of the tap-room, “It is nothing for you to sit in a cool room 
and it promised to be a growing evil with him. ; = teach the children,” he said, after dinner, 

“IT wish I was a king,” said Ralph, one night, } in reply to some remark. 
after his attention had been chained by a glow- ‘“<If you were to try it once,” she said, good- 
ing story. humoredly, “‘you would want to get back to 

‘You are happier as you are, Ralph,” returned § your potato hoeing.” 

Maud. § ‘¢ What, is it really hard work, then?” he asked 

“Oh! no; I don’t like work—that is, work $ again. 
that wears one out and makes one so tired,” ; “It is not easy by any means,” was the reply. 
was his reply. ‘Kings must be blessed mor-} ‘But you always look as if you were easy 
tals—free from all care—no one to say them ; enough.” 
nay—no work to do—all pleasure, all happi-} ‘Because I have learned to be contented,” 
ness—yes, I wish I was a king.” ’ was the reply. The answer echoed in Ralph’s 

Maud looked at him, and he did not see her, ; brain as he walked off: but for all that he did 
for his eyes were building castles, and his face ; not stop wishing that h@was a king. That 
was in the shadow. Maud admired him in her } afternoon he paid a visit toythe tap-room. It 
heart, ‘What a beautiful head he has got!” she } was very sultry, and, as hé stt in the pleasant 
thought to herself, ‘‘and what long lashes!” $ ‘apartment, he thought the beer never tasted 
Then poor Maud sighed a little, for she did not } better. Suddenly, as he was raising the mug 
like to think. ; ‘to his lips, there appeared a grotesque face on 

The next day, busy at his hoeing, with per- } : the top, and as it looked at him it winked and 
haps a little pain in his good, broad shoulders, $ ; smiled mysteriously. As Ralph gazed in won- 
he said again, “Yes, I wish I was a king. It: derment the face grinned more broadly, and 
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seems to me I was not born to be a farmer. } 
How tiresome it isto hoe! It makes one hungry } 


‘ said with quick words and sharp voice, 


‘‘Want to be a king?” 
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“Yes,” said Ralph. 3 sciousness, he wished from his heart that he 
“Set me down then and wait,” was the re- } could go back to the old farm and hoe potatoes 
sponse. sagain. A hunt was arranged for the next day; 


He set the mug down and closed the lid. A {that the king thought might be a source of some 
strange feeling came over him. He was help- $ : pleasure; at any rate, the hedge of etiquette by 
less, but felt himself lifted and borne aloft. It : Swhich he was environed would be somewhat 
was not long before consciousness came back to ; broken down. They were off as early as strict 
him. He opened his eyes—his wish was granted ; ¢court rules would allow, and the king felt ao 
—he was a king. What splendors surrounded 3 : wonderfully exhilarating influence as the cool 
him! He was lying on a stately couch, all gold } ‘ wind blew across his temples, and he saw the 
and silver and delicate net-work. The morning : early dew glistening on the hills and the fields. 
seemed to have dawned, and yet there was no ; They passed a little school-house. In the door- 
stir in the royal household. As far as he could § : way stood Maud, looking like a bright rose. 
see he was dazzled. Chairs of velvet, gilded and $ ; The king scanned her curiously. Surely he 
earved, chairs of silk and satin, pictures behind ; ‘had never half noticed her before. He stopped, 
hangings of crimson lustre, ornaments exqui- $ : smiled, when she in a sudden terror turned 
sitely fashioned, all beauty and profusion. He} s away, her cheek blanching, and hurried within 
lay there wondering dreamily until a silvery ; ‘ the school-room. 
sound smote his ear. Ina few minutes his cour- : ‘‘Are even the innocent girls afraid of me?” 
tiers surrounded him, each seemingly ready to ; thought the king. My reputation must have 
assist him. been a bad one. Well, I’ll not force her to 

“Well, this is not very pleasant, not to be} notice me; of course she doesn’t know—how 
master of one’s own limbs,”’ he said, to himself, ‘should she? But I declare, I never saw that 
as one placed this garment, and another that, ; Maud was so pretty before. There isn’t a lady 
so that by the time he was dressed he was so } at the court so fresh and handsome.” 
weary that his frame ached with the endless 3 ’ Presently they were away off chasing the 
pulls and pushings; for though all things were ; ‘deer. ‘Well, this is fine sport,” thought the 
done politely, and not without much compli- 3 king; ‘after all, it isn’t so bad to be at the head 
ment, still he did not feel like a free man. Be- 3 ‘ of a great nation, if we can once in a while have 
sides he had a sense of weariness which he could ; ‘ such good times as this. What! ho?—what is 
not account for, a dull pain in the head which } * the matter here?” he cried out, as the man next 
was very hard to bear, and a sensation of great ‘ to him, one of the first officers in the kingdom, 


fatigue. ’ reeled and fell from his saddle. 
“Your majesty must have ridden too hard} They picked him up and examined him sar- 
yesterday,” said one of the courtiers. ; rowfully. The man was dead. There was, how- 


‘Your majesty drank wine too late at the : sever, @ shout heard not far off—they had found 
supper, last night,’ said another; from which : ‘the murderer and now brought him forward. 
he gathered that probably he had been toping. “‘What didst thou do this for?” questioned 
He sat down to a sumptuous service alone, i the king, angrily. 
his courtiers ranged around him. A glass of} ‘The arrow was designed for thy treacherous 
wine was poured out, for he felt as if needing ; self,” replied the forester. 
something to steady his shaking nerves. Sud- ; “Hear him!” shouted the king, his anger 
denly, as he raised it to his lips, he shuddered. ; stirred ; “take him away and have him dealt 
An unearthly thrill ran through him. swith. We'll have thee broken on the wheel, 
‘Bring the taster,” he cried, as from some ; sirrah.” 
new impulse. A slender, beautiful youth came; ‘‘If I had only performed my mission I should 
near—he tasted the wine—he turned pale, stag- ; not have cared,” cried the audacious fellow. 
gered, and was borne away. The wine was And now the kitig was in misery all the time. 
poisoned. : He started at a shadow, almost at a tree, think- 
“If this is one of the penalties of station,” } : ing it might be an assassin; he looked warily 
said the king to himself, “I had rather go back ; ‘ round upon his courtiers. In more than one 
to my ploughing;” but the matter was not so ; face he read treachery, and their fawning man- 
easy; a king he was, and a king he must be till ; uers disgusted him. ‘Truly there is no safety 
he had thoroughly learned the lessons of royalty. ‘ out of a potato-patch,” he said, mournfully. 
Why should I give the day’s experience, save § «Would I were Ralph the farmer’s boy again.” 
to say that at night he was a jaded and worn-; A week passed by, and they wanted him to 
out king? And as he possessed a double con- * marry. 
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see BETTER THAN A KING. 
“Whom shall 1 Thave?” he sand, | hegre to htine } The king was utterly dicated at the sight 
self; but one of his ministers heard him and \ of his Spanish fiancee. He found her high- 
stepped before him. $nosed, thick-lipped, and merciless with her 
‘*May it please your majesty,” he said, ‘ pro- 3 tongue. Be it known that she took pains to 
posals have been sent from the king of Spain, } appear to the least posssible advantage, because 
who wishes an alliance formed between your } she had some little private project of her own 
majesty and her royal highness.” 3 in hand, which this marriage would effectually 
The king listened astonished. : break up. 
‘*But we have never seen her,” he said; and “I don’t like her,” said the king. 
then the prime minister went into a long dis-; ‘But reasons of state ?’’ 
cussion concerning reasons of state, tillthe king; “Hang your reasons of state!” cried he, like 
was weary and came very near falling asleep. } a bluff, jolly old farmer; ‘I tell you I won’t 
Plague take all kingdoms,” he thought to him- have her, and there’s an end of the matter!” 
self, ‘‘if these are the trials that beset the man In vain the chief advisers talked of policy, of 
who sits on a throne. They won’t even let me ; defeat, of the thousand and one things that 
marry whom I please. Not content with dressing } ’ might happen if he would, and that wouldn’t 
me, feeding me, trying to poison and to shoot ‘ happen if he didn’t. He turned a deaf ear to it 
me, they must needs put a wife beside me whom } all, for there was but one image in his thoughts 
I don’t know, or care anything about. I won’t t | —the image of pretty Maud, the May Queen. 
be led by the nose in this way, if lamaking.”} ‘I'll have her or none,” he said to himself, 
So he thought of a plan which was to dis- } After awhile, however, his ministers and 
guise himself, and take a journey to Spain that ; : ‘ courtiers teased him so, that he reluctantly 
he might see his future wife for himself; “And } ;gave them a hope that ultimately he might 
if I don’t like her,” he quoth, ‘‘nothing shall ; Saecede to their wishes. Meantime he had as 
force me to have her.” He had not riddena;much as he could do to keep on the alert 
mile with his few attendants on his new jour- } against those who he was sure were thirsting 
ney, before he met a procession. He had for-3for his life. His head was filled with state 
gotten that it was May day, and here were the } ; papers, petitions, and the myriad cares that he 
aoa oe een out to ee ae happy ° < was far too conscientious to throw off. Only 
ime eading them was Maud, the favorite once he descended from his dignity, and man- 
Queen of May. Did she ever look so pretty be- 3 ; ; aged to escape the notice of the jealous eyes 
fore? Her kirtle snow-white, her cap replaced ; watching him on every side; and, donning an 
by a little hat of chip, from under which hung } old shirt, marvelously like the one in which he 
her beautiful brown curls, and on which was ‘ hoed potatoes, he went shyly into the town 
placed a lovely wreath of newly-opened roses. where was the homestead of an old farmer he 
All pleasant breezes seemed to blow around had called his father. Breathlessly he stood at 
her, and the exquisite scents of the flowers} the window of the little school-room. There 
emanated from her queenly little person. There } was nobody there, for the scholars had been 
was a wonderful brilliancy in her eyes, her } dismissed. There was her seat, however: the 
cheeks were red, her lips parted ,in happy : chair with the claw feet that had been loaned 
smiles, her whole being’ seemed an incarnation : from the best room at home. There was her 
of the season. $ desk with her inkstand on it, and the pen her 
‘That is one of the prettiest creatures I have fingers had used. There was her coquettish 
ever seen,’’ said a courtier to the king. But his ‘little black silk apron hanging upon ao nail. 
majesty was pale and moody. He had felt his }Oh! how mute but suggestive were all these 
whole heart. go out toward dear Maud, swect ; things! They spoke of her presence. Should 
Maud, whose hand he had taken so often in his : he go farther? Yes, he must see Maud, she who 
own without one quickenigpulse, and he was } possessed his whole soul; so off he went, and 
angry that he had not noticed her charms be- } Was passing that identical potato-patch, when 
fore. The impulse was strong upon him to call : he saw a sight that almost turned him into 
her by her name, when he first saw her; but he i stome, There, under the shadow of the one 
thought of his new estate, of his courtiers : grand old apple tree that stood alone in the 
oe nag = and the tty seemed pe = Maud, leaning against the trunk; 
undignified. As he went on his way, however, } while, bending over her, with a world of love 
he sighed so frequently as to attract the notice } in his dark eyes, stood the counterpart of him- 
of his attendants, who smiled at each other, but } self, Ralph, the farmer’s boy, speaking eventful 
wisely kept their opinions to themselves. :words, Then Maud glanced up, her gray eyes 
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beaming an answer in the honest face, the seis } wish to leave my iendhte enibie) tently lot 
mantling her delicate skin, her lips like scarlet : contents me.” 
threads, and both were happy. But the sight $ ‘*Your words but make me more desirous to 
filled the poor pseudo king with rage. He hur-} call you mine,” replied the king, trembling now 
ried pack almost like a madman, cursing him- $ with eagerness and fear. ‘I know your station, 
self for his foolishness in giving up real for: and your modesty enhances your worth. My 
imaginary happiness. He astonished his cour-$ word is law, and it has gone forth that the 
tiers by a greater want of good manners—for a ; beautiful Maud, the. sweetest maiden in “ the 
king—than ever, and grew harsh and morose, $ ; kingdom, shall be my own lawful queen.’ 
so that there were serious thoughts of putting 3 “Oh! most gracious sire,” cried Maud, her 
him out of the way in some manner. At last: face growing white, ‘you surely will not put 
his folly reached to such a pitch, that he de- ¢ Such an edict into effect without my sanction. 
clared he would have Maud, the schoolmistress, ‘ 3 > Consider that every maiden should have a 
before any high-born lady in the land; and he} : right of disposing herself, and I—I—am 
gave orders, secretly, that she should be cap-$ The rich color had rushed back to her cheek; 
tured and brought to the palace. This was} 3 > her eyes were downcast. The king waitgd frown- 
easily done, for in those days the word of a$ : ingly; she looking up and seeing no mercy, ran 
king was law in such cases, and men dared not ’ : and threw herself at his feet. 
sue for justice. The pretty, innocent Maud was} ‘Oh! your majesty,” she cried, and her voice 
taken from her school and forced away she $ ; was choked with tears and maiden shame, “my 
knew not whither. Half-frightened to death, 3 * word has passed. I love and am betrothed to 
she was set down by the king’s palace, and an honest farmer; I would rather be his little 
then conveyed by a private entrance to one of wife than a queen. Do not force me to be 
the most magnificent apartments in the whole § ’miserable—to break Ralph’s heart—oh! sire, 
mansion. As the poor child stood there, pale, } be merciful—be merciful!” 
indignant, frightened, yet wondering at the The king turned his face away. He was half- 
splendors on every hand, several persons attired $ crazed with anger at his own folly—with his 
with the utmost elegance entered, bearing cas- passion. Yet how could he resist that gentle 
kets on salvers, which they deposited on ivory $ voice, those pleading eyes, and bea man? He 
tables. Then came women also habited regally, ; lifted her, and before speaking threw open the 
holding rich brocades embroidered with jewels. § ‘lids of the boxes that stood before her. She 
These they spread out till every couch gleamed $ started back almost blinded with the brilliance 
with rare and sparkling beauty. But poor Maud of costly gems, diamonds, and precious stones, 
stood restless, excited, and unhappy. What did ; a wondrous collection. 
all these shows mean? All horrible things which} ‘Maud, these shall be yours—they are fitting 
she had read thronged her imagination; she : for my queen—these fabrics,” and he pointed 
trembled, and tears filled her eyes. Presently § Sto the brocades, and tissues, and laces, ‘you 
she heard soft music, then doors opened, and the § , will reign supreme in a heart that adores you; 
king, magnificently appareled, entered. Maud $ § the half of my throne shall be yours; the hearts 
started back with fear in her looks, but his} of millions; for all will love you. Maud, do not 
majesty gently advanced. : S arive me to despair; seldom has monarch so 

‘“‘Sweet maiden,” he said, ‘those who have pleaded.” 
found favor in the king’s eyes should not shrink $ But she stood steadfast. 
in his presence. We have longknown yourvir-} «I do not prize the splendors, the jewels, or 
tues, and often dwelt upon your beauty. Come, 3 the throne,” she said, with tremulous sweet- 
therefore, and share one throne, for we offer : ness, ‘so much as one little word from my 
you honorable marriage.” 3 Ralph. Oh! sire, do not detain me, he is break- 
Abashed, surprised, Maud stood looking upon : ing his heart at my absence,” and she wept bit- 
him in strange bewilderment. The king woo terly. 
her, the peasant’s daughter? Impossible; she? The king grew hard, relentless, and cruel. 
must be dreaming. $ His very soul seemed turning to adamant; mur- 
“Oh! your majesty, let me go home,” she; der was in his thoughts, for he hated the man 
cried, imploringly. ‘I am but a simple pea- she loved. 
sant girl, who, having through favor received: ‘No,” he thundered—‘‘no, again no! You 
a better education than falls to the lot of my : are here, as are in my power, and here you 
peers, your majesty may think deserving of; shall stay.” A scream so shrill, so ear-piercing 
greater favor. But, I assure you, I have no? sounded, that—well, rubbing his eyes violently, 
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Ralph found himself sitting upright on the hard ; from her school, his sleepy eyes grew bright 
bench in the tap-room, and saw the bar-maid $ with pleasure. She, looking down, only said, 
who laughed at the top of her voice. “Oh! Ralph, you have been to the tap-room 
“Such a scrimaging as ye must ha’ been : again.” 
into!”’ she cried, as soon as she could regain “Only promise me you'll love me, Maud, and 
her gravity; ‘‘’twas worth the price to Lan- : I’ll promise never to go in the tap-room again. 
caster Fair jest to watch you’re motions, man. } Maud?” 
What ha’ ye been dreaming about, a fight ora: She looked up. He remembered that glance— 
bargain? Oh! it was sport to see ye;” and $ he had seen it in his dream—he knew now what 
again she relapsed into a wilder peal of laugh- ; she had known for a long, long time, she did 
ter. ’ love him. Maud often wondered afterward at 
Very slowly Ralph regained his scattered ‘ Ralph’s fluency upon the subject of kings and 
senses; but in his strange dream he had gained § queens: but he did not tell her of his dream till 
a new, a delicious experience. For when, as he : long after they were married. 
neared his father’s house, he met Maud coming : 
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MY LITTLE BROTHER. 





BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 





On! the cold, cold snow is falling, His blue eyes dim and glassy, 
And the old pine creaks and moans— Tiis hair damp with the grave! 

And the chestnuts ’neath my window That shining hair which o’er his brow 
Utter weird, unearthly groans; Dropt in an amber wave! 

And I cannot help gray sadness My God! let down a rain of peace 
From shading Hope's fair bow, Upon this drought of woe! 

For I have a little brother Oh! how the storm weaves o’er that grave 
Lying ’neath the frozen snow. Its winding sheet of snow! 


Out in the gloomy church-yard, 
Deep in the rough, cold earth 
He sleeps—nor smiles to welcome 

The sound of Christmas mirth! 
Mirth o’er the blazing yule-log, And God has crowned his waxen brow 

Mirth ix the ruddy glow; With victory’s palms, I know; 
Weep for my ‘ittle brother, § My little brother is not cold 

Who lies beneath the snow! S Beneath the solemn snow! 


But ah! a thought, ’tis angel-winged! 
Unto my grief is given! 

My little brother’s soul has gone 
Up to a happy Heaven! 
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THE SECRET. 





BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





Last night when the rosy twilight $ Then the sobs she had smothered so bravely 
On meadow and streamlet fell, In joyful tears ran wild, 

She came to my arms, my darling, And I kissed her blushing cheeks as she lay 
With a strange sweet tale to tell; In my arms like a happy child. 

And nestling away in the shadows, With her wet face hid in my bosom 
Lest the envious stars might see The wonderful story came, 

How brighter by far were her shining eyes, He had told her a dear, sweet secret, 
Than they ever might hope to be. And asked her to bear his name. 
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And lightly smoothing my braided hair $ I knew that we were poor, while he 
In her soft caressing way, Had wealth and an honored name, 
Said, “ Alice, my darling sister, I knew of his manly worth and truth, 
T have something so strange to say; His genius and rising fame; 
You are doubly dear to-night, Alice, Then I laid my hand on her shining curls, 
The reason I cannot tell, And felt with a glow of pride 
But I am very sure that never before The holy love of her warm, pure heart, 
Have I loved you one-half as well.” Fit dower for a monarch’s bride! 
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[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 389. 


CHAPTER XXV. 3 should repent and look back with longing after 

Tue Arnolds had sailed, taking Amy with 3 $ @ person who could offer her freedom, perhaps, 
them; Hagar was left entire mistress of the ; : with all the glory of a city life? 
farm house, an honor which she undoubtedly; Dan ruminated in this fashion all the way 
made the most of. There is no describing the 3 > home. Every ten steps he took out the letter, 
comfortable meals that she took ¢ete-a-tele with ° < bent it into a tube, and examined the writing, 
her sable lover before the kitchen fire. Whether ; not one word of which could the poor fellow 
it was that the absence and consent of her mis- : have read, even with the help of a broken seal. 
tress had made Hagar unusually confiding, or : Of course this process inflamed his imagination 
that Dan became more courageous with the; till every crudely formed letter, as he after- 
house all to themselves, it is difficult to say; ; ward poetically expressed it, was like a copper- 
but certain it was that, in less than three days ; head sent by that unprincipled negro to sting 
after the family left home, Hagar and Dan were ; him in his happiness. 
an engaged couple, and fell into those plea- : What should he do? Give the letter to Hagar, 
sant confidences that make the month before : and thus immolate himself on the altar of a 
marriage a pleasant forerunner of the veritable } noble integrity? ‘Well,’ as Dan said, putting on 
honeymoon. 3 his crownless hat with a dash, “he wasn’t quite 

Still there was some little mystery about; up to that, no how. Hagar was hisen, and hisen 
Hagar’s movements that Dan could not help $ she should be in spite of a tarnal heap of crooked 
observing—a sly way of putting things out of } marks done up in that way just to tanterlize 
sight when he came in suddenly, and of turning 3 him.” 
her back toward him when at work, which was} So, with this indecorous, and, I grieve to say, 
rather depressing to a newly engaged man, who 3 immoral conclusion, Dan crushed the letter in 
thirsted for mutual confidence, thorough appre- 3 his hand, and the hand deep in his trousers 
ciation, and all that sort of thing. $ pocket, where he held on, as if determined to 

This state of affairs lasted only one day inthe} strangle every word it contained before the 
kitchen; but the effect remained behind, for Dan 3 paper saw daylight again. 
was of a susceptible temperament, and tormented? When Dan appeared before his betrothed, he 
with these exquisite sensibilities that vulgar per- was still crushing her letter deep down into his 
sons denominate jealousy. Just now, of course, } $ pocket, and there he stood, gazing upon her 
all these feelings were ready to start into full with a sort of mournful ferocity which set his 
grown life with the first provocation. The very ’ eyes in a glare, and made his face blacker than 
day after Dan had been blessed with a promise : ; ever. 
of Hagar’s fair hand, as he denominated that § Hagar observed this, and came toward him, 
hard-working member which washed Mrs. Ar- : rubbing a teacup hard with her crash towel, in 
nold’s dishes three times a day, he went to Nor- } a way that Dan took for defiance. 
wich, and was hailed, while passing the post- § “Oh! Hagar! Hagar!” he cried, with a burst 
office, with news that a letter had just arrived, 3 of indignant tenderness that made his thick lips 
directed to Miss Hagar Dun, to the care of Mr. } quiver and his white teeth gleam. 
B. Arnold. ; “Why, Dan, what am it as ‘stresses yer? 

Dan took the letter with studied indifference, $ : Hearn anything ’bout our folks? Oh! my, der 
but his heart had given one leap at first, and § § sloop i is sunk! Dey have all gone plump to de 
then fell in his bosom like a lump of granite. } ’ bottom, ebery one on ’em. Gor Amighty hab 
Who but the black gemman, Peter, could write § 3 mercy on us all, for we’re poor niggers widout 
to Hagar—his Hagar? Perhaps the dandy negro ¢ ’no master, no missus, nor nobody else ter tell 
had proposed in that very letter—what if Hagar { : us what ter do!” 

Vou. XXXVITI.—28 447 
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This outbreak in the wrong direction aston- 
ished Dan so completely that he stood more : 
rigid than ever; with his usually sleepy eyes 
wide open, and his lips falling heavily apart. 

‘‘Where was it? When was it? Oh! Dan! 3 
Dan! Lub me now a’most ter death, for I 
hain’t got nobody else ter ’spress ’fection for § 
me. ” 

Hagar dashed the towel down from her eyes, 
and, making a plunge at her lover, threw both 3 
arms around his neck, so full of genuine grief 
that she really was quite unconscious of her 
own tender demonstration. 

The granite of Dan’s heart melted within him; 
but as he attempted to withdraw his hand to 
return her embrace, that fatal letter rattled in 
his pocket and he was rock again. 

“Miss Dun, will yer jest please ter rise from 
dis bussom? Yer fergets der blushing ’priety as 
is so facernatin’ in de fair sect.” 

“Dan,” cried Hagar, aghast, and blushing till $ 


she grew black as midnight in the face, ‘‘scuse ; 


me, I wasn’t concentious of what I was a-doing; 
them deaths came so sudden I——” 

“There ain’t no deaths as I know on, Miss 
Dun, on’y there may be,” said Dan, settling him- § 
self in his clothes, which had been slightly de- 
ranged by Hagar’s embrace. 

‘“‘No death! Then the sloop hain’t sunk?” 

‘Not as I know on.” 

«No, no; den what has happened?” 

“‘Nothin’!” 

‘*Nothin’! And yer did this jest ter cheat me 3 
out ob a tender embrace. Oh! Dan!” 

Hagar’s eyes began to sparkle, and, taking 3 
the dish-towel which had just been doing duty 
at her eyes between both hands, she commenced 
to wring and twist it ominously. 

“No, I didn’t neither,” said Dan, eyzing the $ 
towel askance. ‘It was you as offered; not I} 
as asked.” 

“Dan!” 

Hagar gave the towel an extra twist, and ; 
:gathered both ends in her hand. 

“Don’t,” said Dan, lifting his disengaged : 
‘hand, ‘‘ Hagar Dun, don’t yer ’tempt ter obliter- 
ate de majesty ob de man yer goin’ ter marry.” 

This was magnificently said, and Hagar’s hand 
fell, dropping one end of the crash, which be- 
gan slowly to untwist and resolve itself into a 
dish-towel again. 

“Dan,” she said, rendered almost breathless $ 
by his imposing look, ‘Dan, what does all dis 
*mount to?” 

‘‘Nothin’,” said Dan, towering with the gran- 
deur of his conquest. 

‘Nothin’! Den what made yer look so?” 


2 
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» “I didn’t look, no how.” 
“Dan, yer did.” 
; “Yer mistook.” 


3 No, I ain’t. It’s on yer face yit!” 
$ «Den it’s ’cause I’se ’stonished at dese un- 
; § proper ’ceedings ’bout nothin’.” 


3. Hagar drew back quite crestfallen, and went 


$ 3 to the kitchen table, where her dish-towel was 


; put to its legitimate use again. 

: Dan saw her dejected air, and relented. 
3 ‘*Hagar,” he said, drawing toward her. 
; ‘‘What am it, Dan?’ was her meek reply. 
“‘Dew ye lub me, Hagar?” 

‘*Yer knows I duz.” 

: *‘And nobody ’sides me?” 

3 “Oh! Dan, how could I?” 

“True ’nough,” said Dan, drawing himself 
up; ‘*but does yer?” 

“Oh! Dan, if yer could but read dis bussom 
$ you’d see nothin’ but yer own image and ’scrip- 
§ tion dar.” 

§ But Peter?” 

“Peter! I don’t care dat for him!” cried 
: Hagar, lifting her wet hand from the dish-pan, 

: and snapping her fingers till a little shower of 
drops flashed over her lover. 

“You doesn’t, Hagar? 
jest once.” 

‘Not that!” cried the excited damsel, making 
her fingers crack again. ‘‘He’s mean as pus- 
ley, dat ar nigger, Pete, and meaner too. Mind 
I says it.” 

3 “And if he was here now, don’t say yer 
$ wouldn’t speak to him,” said Dan, artfully. 

$ *Yes, I does say it.” 

3 «Fair and square?” 
3 ‘Fair and square. 
mark, dat’s all.” 

‘‘And if he was ter write yer a letter all 
S crinkle crankled over like a bush fence, would 

yer read it?” inquired the arch rogue. 
‘‘Read it! What, I? No, I rather think 
$ s you'd find out!” she said, with emphasis, as if 
S reading had been one of her lightest accom- 
3 : plishments. 
: «But yer’d kinder want ter know what was in 
* it, now wouldn’t yer?” 
: “Not a word! If that ’ere imperent nigger 
$ should dare ter sen a letter ter me, I’d chuck it 
} right inter the fire, see if I wouldn’t.” 
‘“‘Now, would yer?” said the sly scamp, 
$ hitching up his shoulders and striking a posi- 
$ tion, as if he were about to break into a double 
: shuffle, while the hand crept about eagerly in 
$ his pocket. 
: Yes, I would—thar!” 
3 “Den, chuck dis ‘ere varmint goes—dar! 
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The hand was jerked out of his pocket, Pete’s 3 again, like a trout in its brook, but no Dan pre- 


letter flew into the midst of a bright blaze and 


flashed up the chimney, a black scroll fringed } 


with scintillations of fire. 

«Why, Dan, what am you ’bout?” cried Ha- 
gar, with her mouth and eyes wide open. 

‘Jest ter save yer de trouble of doin’ it yer- 
self, I’ve sent Pete’s letter sky-high—he! he! 
he!—oh! golly, I’se so happy! Jest come to dis 
bussom, lubliest ob de fair sext, yer Dan ’aint 
gwine to derject yer from dat seat ob happiness ; 
agin no how. Lubly Hagar, don’t look so 
skeered, I knows yer lub me—dat are letter am 
de proof—and I’se happy as a rabbit in snow- 
time wid a chunk of sweet apple under his nose, 
oh! Hagar!” 

While Dan was uttering this speech, and ap- $ 


proaching Hagar with the most insinuating 3 


; sented himself. Still, like a sensible woman, 
Hagar went on with her work; she cut the 
< rosiest slices of ham for his eating, made the 
‘coffee as strong again as usual, and brought 
3 out a lump of the richest maple-sugar to sweeten 
it with. Still no Dan. 
Everything was ready—the hot Johnny-cake, 
the ham, with its delicious flavor sending up its 
steam through a brace of fried eggs, that lay 
crisp and golden on each ruddy slice. 
Hagar had no heart to eat her breakfast 
lone, so she covered the dishes, placed them in 
warm corner of the hearth, and went forth in 
search of the lost one. A forlorn hope led her 
to the barn. If he had not taken shelter there 
$ what could she do? Perhaps her cruelty had 
driven him to desperation, and he had taken te 
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tenderness, that remarkable female had been : drink and fallen into total depravity. It seemed 
making up her mind and twisting the towel at} am age since she had driven the poor fellow 
the same moment. When he stooped gallantly } forth—quite long enough for a desperate man 
to gather the sable roses from her hot cheek, 3 : to work out his ruin, and break her heart with 
her arm flew back, and crash came the twisted $ ’ the knowledge of it. 
towel on his head, with a force and precision With these penitent feclings Hagar entered 
that made Dan dash into a break-down at once. 3 the barn and looked sorrowfully around. Every- 
Hagar, half crying, and yet shrieking with de- $ thing was still. A group of chickens picking 
light, prepared herself for another onset, but } up wheat, on the threshing-floor, was all the 
Dan, seeing her design, bolted through the out- 5 alga of life she could discover. But in a des- 
door and fled for the barn. : perate hope she lifted up her voice and called 
That night, I am grieved to say, Dan went § : out hoarsely, 
supperless to bed, on the highest hay-mow that } : ‘Dan! ho, Dan!” 
he could reach by desperate climbing, and Ha-; No answer—nothing but a faint rustle of the 
gar, in her lonely room, had time to reflect ; hay far overhead. It might be a chicken build- 
that “‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the ; ing its nest, but the sound was not exactly like 
bush,” and that, after all, she could not have 5 tat 
read Peter’s letter if it had reached her ever so} ‘‘Dan, oh! speak, am yer thar?” 
safely. Then there was something that touched $ A more decided rustle, and out from the hay 
Hagar in the boldness of the burning, and the Sa dusky head, looking down upon her from a 
skill by which she had been led to almost } loft far up in the top of the barn. 
authorize it. For the first time, our sable dam- ; “Qh! Dan, come down—come down—lI’se so 
sel began to feel a dawning of pride about her } sorry, ’pend on’t 1’ll never do it agin.” 
lover. Then thrills of fear set in, lest she had} ‘‘Oh! Hagar, how could yer?” 
gone too far, and driven him quite away with “‘Come,” said Hagar, rebuked by the tender 
her hempen flail. reproach, and lifting her eyes imploringly 
All night long she listened for some sound of } upward, ‘“‘come and see what I’se got for 
his return, but a dead stillness settled around $ yer.” 
her, and the heart in her honest bosom grew ; ‘‘Dat crash towel,” 
heavier and heavier, till she fell asleep with ay wool dolorously. 
tears swelling under her black eye-lids. Inthe; ‘Oh! Dan, I’se ’pented ob dat in dust and 
morning Hagar arose penitent and subdued— j ashes, I has, so don’t fling it in my face no 
no fire in the kitchen—no Dan to fill her tea- } more. I’se cut one ob de new hams, and cooked 
kettle and grind the rye-coffee, while she pre- } }dem eggs yer brought in last thing afore yer 
pared the substantial dishes and spread the } went ter town—and sich a Johnny-cake! Do 
table. This was very lonely after the devotion } come afore its cold !” 
and tender courtship of the days that had gone; Dan waited for no more, but came scrambling 
before. Still Hagar hoped and watched; at} down from the upper loft, his wool bristling 
every sound her heart gave a leap and fell back } with hay, and his face shining with smiles. At 


muttered Dan, rubbing 
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the second mow he madé a halt, overtaken by a ; character so grand and strong that she could 
sober second thought. have flung all these outside belongings from her — 

«‘Hagar,” he said, looking down upon her } life without a sigh, had the real good of a be- 
with benign fascination, ‘‘if I comes when yer ; ; loved object required it. 
calls me, and you should throw dem fair arms ; ; But the luxuries which wealth gives are plea- 
round dis neck, I should ’preciat@it dis. time, {sant things, and love nestled in velvet is not the 
and no mistake.” less love, if the spirit of self-sacrifice broods 

Hagar waved her hand with great dignity. ; there even with folded wings. 

‘Don’t yer mention it, Dan. I blushes all} With Laura life was full of superb happiness. 
over at de ’membrance ob my indiscreetness— | Proud of her lover, glorying in his fine person 
smudder dat thought in yer bussom, and come } Sand strong character, she worshiped where a 
down to breakfast. It’s getting cold.” ’ weaker woman would only have loved. She 

Dan slid down the hay and lighted on the exulted in the power of bestowing upon the 
floor with a rebound. Then the two breakfasted ; princely man—for such he was to her—wealth 
lovingly together. ; 3 and luxuries that a monarch might have been 

: eontent with. If she could have gathered the 
} rosy clouds of morning, and looped them above 
CHAPTER XXVI. his couch with stars from heaven, she would 

Wen the marriage of Laura de Montreuil $ have left the skies so much darker for his sake. 
was settled upon, her brother, always kind and ; His step, as it fell on the oaken floor of the hall, 
over-indulgent, purchased one of those fine old 3 thrilled her like music; his smile fell upon her 
mansions that are now almost swept away from : like sunshine on a rose, her cheek bloomed and 
the shades of New Haven, and fitted it up for: her lips parted redder beneath it. The white 
her future home. With the quick look which ; Seye-lids grew tremulous as they drooped to 
accompanies refinement like his, he saw that } 3 shade the happiness that sparkled beneath 
the future bridegroom would be best pleased by them. At such times love made her very, very 
a broad display of that wealth and elegance beautiful. 
which it had always been his ambition to ob- Arnold was happy, too, after a fashion. 
tain. So he gave way to Laura’s rather sump- ? Indeed, it may be considered doubtful if men 
tuous taste, and out of the fine old mansion, } like him, wax in principle and iron in self-love, 
with its grounds stiffly laid out with box bor- } can ever experience those sensitive regrets which 
ders, tall poplars, and groups of old-fashioned wing every wrong with a pang to those of more 
shrubbery, she wrought for herself and lover a ; sensitive natures. With his strong, hard, fervid 
sort of fairy palace. @fken and snowy drape-; character, to will was to be right, and every 
ries floated over the windows. Thick carpets : effort of conscience to reach his heart fell away 
yielded, like wood-moss, to the tread; chairs, ¢ unheeded as rain drips from the plumage of a 
sofas, and cabinets that might have graced the } : < bird, only touching the outer surface. He 














rooms of a court lady, gave imposing grandeur } 
to the low-ceiled rooms and ponderous mantle- 
pieces; andirons of bronze and glittering brass 
stood guard in each broad fire-place, and upon 
the upper leaf of the massive hall-door a pon- 
derous brass knocker reverberated in announce- 


seemed cheerful, perhaps was so, for with the 
arrogance of a powerful organization, he looked 
with contempt upon the efforts of those less 
, boldly gifted, and had east all fear of conse- 
quences from his mind. Was that weak, pretty 
girl by the saw-mill at Yantic Falls to break up 





ment of each visitor as he entered the house. 3 his magnificent fortunes; she who still blushed 

If the house was cheery and sumptuous, cer-} with pleasure if he but looked upon her? As 
tainly it was the more fit for that brilliant and} for “‘the old folks at home,” were they not 
queenly girl, who seemed born for a palace, and chained to his wishes by their own exceeding 
to be the sovereign of any hall she trod. 3 love for himself? Besides, if they attempted 

Laura, like many another loving and noble 3 any annoyance, was he not equal to the occa- 
girl, could have made herself content in any } * sion? Arnold was a traitor, but never a coward. 
place with the husband of her choice; but she § ’ His sins were all strong and audacious. Money, 
was not the less in love, or the less charming, } s pomp, and power were his ruling passion. To 
because the power of gathering objects of beauty } the shrine of that deity he was ready to lay 
around her existed to an almost unlimited ex-} down every honest affection, every honorable 
tent. She had been accustomed to things of | feeling. The glitter of life won his idolatry, 


beauty all her life, and in her own nature was ; its solid gold he trampled under foot, without 
But deep beneath all this lay a feeling its value or regretting its loss. 


luxurious. 
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Thus Arnold was happy—if the last moments ; all the lights an ou a in hon iy room 
of such men can be pynen happiness—even in } failed to render it cheerful. Then the young 
committing an act of domestic treason more } man was away, as usual, and she felt herself 
cruel than that which has left his name black quite put about to entertain them. 
on the lips of posterity. His intellect was | True enough, Arnold was with Laura that 
powerful, its perversion complete; while the } ; evening, and a more perfect contrast between 
feeble conscience, that sometimes fluttered } } the dim room where the Arnold family sat, and 
through his better moments, was like a helpless } : the exquisite boudoir in which the young man 
7 — its me oor a hones } was lounging away the last few hours of his 

Another man would have asked for a quiet, } single life, could not well be imagined. 
if not secret marriage; but to Arnold half his ; Laura stood before him in her wedding- 
ideas of happiness lay in the eclat of a splendid : garments. The crimson curtains, sweeping over 
festival, * _ ~ usual reckless daring, he ; the windows, served that lovely picture as a 
sent out boldly and proclaimed his coming ; background—the lights of a gilded candela- 
grandeur, by invitations far and near. With } brum fell athwart her robe of thick white silk, 
him success was nothing, if the world were not } and made the silver bouquets with which it was 
challenged to admire and envy. brocaded, glitter like frost work; diamond 

When Paul de Montreuil returned from Nor- ; drops fell like dew among the white roses that 
wich, bringing word that the whole Arnold ; crowned the sweep of her beautiful hair, and 
family would come to the wedding, Arnold lighted up her stomacher in clusters of rainbow 
asked a few careless questions about his visits, ; flame. The sleeves, which fitted close down to 
and, among others, if he had seen anything of} her elbow, terminated in a mist of lace, like 
= — Masa {that which left a scarcely perceptible shadow 

res, Paul remembered seeing Joshua Leonard } on her bosom. 
swinging some children in the minister’s orch- } From the rustling folds of her robe her little 
ard, and having admired the pretty Amy.as she } feet peeped out, with dainty satin shoes, bal- 
came in from a supper-table under the apple } } anced on heels that seemed cut from coral, and 
trees, where she had been busy as a bee, her} with rubies lying like frozen flame in the heart 
companions told him. of each white rosette. 

Arnold listened attentively, and a cloud came With his usual haste for gratification, he had 
to his forehead. _ Did he wish to hear that Amy ; urged her to don this dress, that he rye know 
was pining herself to death? Could his cla-; how beautiful she would be when the wedding 
morous self-love be appeased with nothing less { evening came; why should he wait till then and 
than that? : share her presence with so many others? 

Then Paul spoke of his own prosperous woo-} He had been praising her; you could have 
ing, and the face of the hard man cleared up} told it by the peachy bloom on her cheeks, the 
meee What, a double marriage! would : shy gladness that broke through those curling 
all the vast wealth of the De Montreuils pass} lashes. Yes, she was beautiful, and he had 
into hisown family? He had accomplished all} told her so. The fever of half-sated admiration 
this, and how? By sweeping aside scruples ; glowed in his eyes, the triumph of his ‘“‘ruling 
over which common men stumbled or stood < passion” was so vivid that she could not help 
still. How the man gloried in his own hardi- { but think it love. 
hood! _ : ‘‘Now,”’ she said, blushing and shrinking like 

But Laura was happy as a bird of paradise. { an over-dressed child, ‘may I go and put these 
Hannah, whom she loved so, should be twice} things away before the gloss is brushed off? or 
her sister. Paul bound to her and her idol by ; have you some defect to point out?” 
new ties, she could hardly believe in her own } ‘‘Defect!”? exclaimed Arnold, with ardor. 
happiness, it seemed fabulous. : ‘*Who shall presume to question anything you 

This was the state of things when the Maria} wear or say? Not I! To the depths of my 
Jane from Norwich put in at the long wharf,’ heart I feel how beautiful you are. Not the 
and its passengers made the way to the hotel * natives here! When they have seen saying 
which was scarcely more than a nominal home! 3 approaching this it will astonish them.” 
to the younger Arnold. A sad and dejected } “I hope so, if that pleases you,” she said, 
party it was which presented itself before the} blushing happily, as she swept past him and 
good landlady. They looked more—as she} tried to make her escape. 
afterward expressed herself—like people going: He caught her hand and kissed it ardently. 
to a funeral than a wedding, with such faces! } She laughed and struggled till the dimples came 
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to her cheeks; then with half-tender, half-co-; ‘Go, go,” cried a laughing voice. ‘It will 
quettish protest, obeyed his gesture, and sunk } take me a good hour to get into a civilized dress 
to an ottoman which stood by his chair. Thus, } again; but come in the morning early, perhaps 
with those rich garments settling around her like ; they will have arrived; but any way don’t fail 
crusted snow, she formed another picture, at} to come. Aw revoir!” 
which he gazed in greedy triumph. She glided back a few steps, kissed her hand, 
There is seldom perfect equality in marriage, } and darted off, calling out, ‘Au revoir! au 
because from depth of affection or circumstance § revoir !”” 
the balance of love preponderates on one side} Arnold turned away, and followed the ser- 
or the other, thus rendering one party the; vant, who stood waiting outside the coor. 
monarch, and the other a subject. That man or An old man stood in the hall waiting. 
woman is generous indeed if he or she never} ‘Ah! is it you, sir?” said Arnold, holding 
presume upon the power which is obtained ; out his hand with some constraint. ‘I did not 
through excess of love in another. Arnold 3 expect you quite so soon.” 
was not of this class. He loved to test the ex-} The old man took the hand reached out to 
tent of his authority over that queenly nature, 3 him; but Arnold noticed that the hard fingers 
and kept her at his feet, as we trifle with a} which closed on his were cold as ice. 
child. «They have all come, I suppose,” said Ar- 
“So you like the dress?” she said, looking nold, dropping the hand, as he turned to search 
see upon it; “bat I was very foolish to in- ; for his hat: “so I will go with you at once. 
ulge you. It will seem old and familiar on ; You must have had a good wind?” 
our wedding day.” “Yes, I think so; but didn’t notice about it,” 
‘*Perhaps so,” he said, carelessly; ‘but I am } answered the father, absently; and they went 
at A ee the oty from my rn Never $ out together, falling into dead silence, as they 
mind, it is pretty enough for a second examina- ’ threaded the dark streets; not arm in arm, but 
tion, and one never tires of these things; there 3 g walking a little apart, as if some invisible bar 
is power as well as show in them.’ ; : kept them from that close proximity which per- 
He touched the cluster of jewels on her bosom } : sons who love each other without stint are sure 
with a gleam in his eyes that made her shrink. } to seek. 
Did he indeed value those things so much, § While the elder Arnold had been standing in 
not because they were hers, but from the value : the hall of de Montreuil’s dwelling, a female 
een dope rape stiadl wieisaneenl one aa had x vnneee him all the way from 
e is question in her heart without {the hotel, lingered in the shadows that la 
aa is ; H ’ 7 
mcsny 4 negroes 4 eine her intellect, but it } heavily on the street waiting for him to come 
made her thoughtful fora moment. He saw it, ; forth. She had not watched long when the two 
aa touched her cor “Bo you love me?’’ he men whom she most wished, yet dreaded, to see, 
said, in voice that was in its very tones a : appeared in the open door, revealed clearly by 
caress. She brightened, like a flower when the } a tall light which o servant held in the back- 
sun rises, but only answered with a brilliant $ ¢ground. She saw that the old man’s face was 
flash of the eyes and a smile that fell upon him § s pale and strangely stern, while a black frown 
like a glow of light. ’ lowered on the forehead of his son. She shrank 
He leaned back in his chair, toying with the } against the palings of a vast garden, whose fra- 
rings upon her fingers, and smiling in the full- grance swept across her like a mockery, as the 
ness of his content. 3 two men passed her so near that an outstretched 
That instant a heavy knock sounded from the ; hand might have touched them. Her heart beat 
front door, and directly after a servant passed} so thick and fast that she grew faint in the 
in from the hall, announcing an old gentle-; atmosphere of his presence; but when he was 
man who was in search of Mr. Arnold. $ gone, and she heard only the sound of his re- 
- pert started mgehermare merge yane treating footsteps, she staggered forward with 
he admiring eyes of her servant, which were ; a moan upon her lips, as if to follow. 
fixed on her singular costume. She stood a mo-} The servant stood in the doorway, holding up 
ment irresolute, then fled through a side door, ; his candle that the two guests might find their 
while Arnold followed her with an earnest } way more surely into the street. He was re- 
sete oo Se a poe Sore m7 mv dress ; treating and about to close the door, when Amy 
uttering through the darkness beyond, and, ; came rapidly up the steps and asked for the 
half-tempted to follow, moved a step toward } lady. 
the door. ¢ It was still early in the evening, and the man 
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naturally mistook her for one of the sewing- ; no idea that it was not her maid who offered the 
women who had been constantly going in and service, till she resumed her position and saw 
out of the house, almost at will, for the last ten : Amy Leonard standing before her with the 
days. So, merely observing that mademoiselle $ bridal crown in her hands. A pang of astonish- 
was in her own apartment, he, no doubt, turned $ $ ment seized upon her; she reached forth ‘her 
into a side room, and left her alone in the hall. : s hamd, took the roses, and laid them slowly on 
A broad, oaken staircase, with carved ballus- $ S the table, keeping her fascinated eyes on that 
trades, ascended from the hall. At the first ‘ pale face. 
landing stood a bronze statue, holding atorch} ‘‘Amy Leonard!” 
with one hand, while it pointed upward withthe: ‘Yes, lady, it is I,” said Amy, in so sad a 
other. To her excited imagination this image : voice that Laura’s heart fell to the sound. 
seemed directing her to her destination: so she} They stood in silence, looking at each other 
mounted the stairs and glided away into the $ until both grew white with intuitive dread. 
chambers above. There was no light in the } ’ You wish to talk with me—you have some- 
upper hall, save that which came from the land- } thing to say,”’ faltered Laura at last, trembling 
ing below, but that proved enough to reveal 3 j in all her limbs. 
something of the chamber which she entered ; “Yes,” answered Amy, ‘‘I came on purpose, 
through a door which stood ajar. It was a: and found my way here. How, I can hardly 
spacious apartment, with a vast white bed stand- ; tell, for it seems as if I were walking in a 
ing in the centre, like a snow heap, for floods of 3 dream.”’ 
white drapery brooded over and fell around it, ; ‘‘Well,” said Laura, faintly, ‘‘we are to- 
looking grandly spectral in the dim gleams that } 2 gether; you have a right to say anything to me, 
shot up from the statue. The wind, as it stole $no matter how crual the thing is. You saved 
through the window, brought with it a rustle of } my life, Amy Leonard, and it belongs to you. 
the silken curtains, and some delicate perfume } What you want to say may be death, you know, 
penetrated the atmosphere, as if flowers were ; but speak; I am only a coward in one thing.” 
breathing somewhere in the darkness. Beyond: ‘‘And I in everything,” said Amy. 
the bed, an arrow of light shot half across the : No, no, Amy Leonard, you are an angel! I 
room from a door that stood on the latch. Amy 3 : only wish I were one bit like you. Coward! 
crossed the carpet, without a sound, for it was $ Great heavens! and those logs rolling and dip- 
thick and heavy as velvet moss. A moment’s ; ping you down, down, into those black waters— 
hesitation, a quick breath, and she knocked at : still you held on—I feel your grip in my hair 
the door. Snow. I hear the waters gurgle, and see the 
There was a sweeping rustle of silks within— § ‘ black streams pouring over that poor face. 
a slight jingle, as if some ornament had been $ , May God forsake me if I ever forget that fear- 
hastily flung down, and then a clear voice called $ ful time, Amy.” 
out, “That was nothing. We must not think of 
«Come in!” : it, for it looks like a claim. I couldn’t help 
Amy opened the door and stood on the thresh- < \ doing what I did, you know, and didn’t con- 
hold, struck dumb by the scene which presented § ; sider what I was about. There was no merit, 
itself. Before a dressing-table, draped with } nota bit. If I hung on tight to you, or the log, 
white lace, and surmounted by a mirror so 3 ; it was just the cowardice that was in me. So 
broad and bright that it flung back a dozen } 3 forget that. You must. I can’t have it remem- 
beautiful objects, stood Laura de Montreuil, in ; bered in any way.” 
full bridal dress, as if she had just come from} Laura shook her head, smiling sadly enough. 
the altar. Like a white swan, who admires its : ‘I cannot forget anything, Amy, and should 
own graceful image in a lake, she surveyed } hate myself if that one hour of our two lives 
herself, with a sort of pleasant wonder that 3 could ever leave my heart.” 
anything could be so beautiful. Her round; Amy heard this impatiently, and put out her. 
arms were uplifted, and she was bending her : hands, as if to force back the gratitude that op- 
head slightly sideways, trying to undo the ; pressed her. 


wreath of roses that crowned it. 2 Stop!” she said, with a wild glitter of the 
‘““Why don’t you come and help me?” sheseye. ‘That dress—that room—the roses with 
cried, dropping her hands wearily. ’ which I have decrowned you—what do they 


Amy stepped forward and took the crown from } mean? Are you already married to my—to 
her head, absolutely unconscious of the action. 3 Benedict Arnold?” 
Laura’s face was bent downward, and she had‘ Laura blushed like a crimson sunset, and 
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gathering both hands over the jewels on her ; dyed traitor!” she cried, clenching her hand, 
bosom, strove to hide them in the shame of her } while the hot life flamed back to her marble 








detected vanity. Seheeks. “And yoy—you! Shameless!” 
“Are you married?” said Amy, with cold } ‘*No, not that,” said Amy, in a low voice. “I 
stillness. ’ have done wrong, but not to him or you.” 


“No. It was a piece of folly. He wanted'to | ‘Not to me! his betrothed! his bride! his 


see how it would look, so I put the dress on; $ wife! Not to me!” 

for oh! Amy, I can deny him no one thing that ; ; ‘*No, lady, not to you. He loved me—or, 
he asks. Don’t think worse of me than I de- God help me! I thought so—long before your 
serve. Indeed I don’t care myself. It isn’t face ever darkened our lives.” 

vanity nor pride, only he wished it.” ‘He loved you!” 

Amy saw nothing of the dusky blush—heard “Yes, he loved me——” 
nothing of this breathless excuse, except the «And I—TI 
first words: She was not married. The unhappy young creature seemed sinking 

There was no brightening of the face, only a: in the whirlwind of her own passion. 
look of infinite relief, as if the tension of some “Be appeased,” said Amy, sadly. ‘He does 
painful doubt had broken away. not love me now, or why should you wear those 

Amy cast down her eyes and trembled. How } garments?” 
was she to begin? What could she say, being “He does not love you now—no, no. How 
just to the truth and yet keeping faith with } could he?” 
him? She wrung her hands, she clasped them 

Laura looked at her visitor with anxiety, not fiercely above her head, and walked the room 
unmingled with impatience; but Amy drooped § to and fro like a panther bounding to its jungle. 
her head upon her bosom, till the features were : S All at once she stopped before Amy who was 
almost hidden; and then a strange terror came } following her with affrighted eyes. She gazed 
upon Laura, her eyes shone painfully, her lips 3 Sat her till the fiery rage in her glance burned 
parted and grew white. She recoiled to the} * down. 
dressing-table, and pressed one hand hard upon ; ‘You saved my life—you saved my life—you, 
it for support. ; Amy Leonard. Oh! if you could take it now. 

Amy looked up, and the white faces of those ; If I could tear it out and fling it at your feet!” 
two miserable young creatures read each other. “Tt was not my fault,” pleaded Amy. ‘I 
Laura spoke first, but her voice, usually mellow 3 3 * couldn’t help —_ more than I could help 
and joyous, was so hoarse and low, that a look } him loving you.” 
of terror broke into Amy’s face, and she ad- : “Loving me! Do you believe that?” 
vanced a step, prompted to offer help. § “Yes, I believe it.” 

Laura pushed her back with both hands, des- : **You believed this and did not die?” 
perately, soothingly. Where was her gratitude; ‘Oh, me! who could help it? Neither death 
then? What did she care for the life which : ; hor love will come for - — or I should 
would henceforth prey upon her soul like ‘ not be here to torture you.’ 
poison? Why was it given back fo ‘her? She ! “But you are soft and gentle—such people 
fell upon her knees by the table, its filmy > can change. See here, Amy, I am rich, very, 
drapery trembled beneath the shiver of her ; 3 rich. Oh! heavens! what is this? Am I so 
frame. The jewels she had just taken off flung ; ¢ mean ?—so lost?” 

a rainbow of mocking light athwart her fore- ‘ Again that noble girl bent to the whirlwind 
head. She crushed the white roses under the $ of her great sorrow. Surely the outrage that 
weight of her arm, and thus the glittering mir- 3 man had put upon her justified even that tem- 
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ror reflected her. pest of scorn and anguish. At last she was 
A long, dead silence followed, and then Laura } : quieter, a mournful calmness came on, through 
lifted her face. It was white, and locked. : which her grand nature began to reveal itself. 
“Ts this thing true?” ; She went into the next room and fell upon her 


Amy bent her head. She could not speak. { knees before the white bed, wrestling with her- 
Laura struggled slowly to her feet. She did ; self like one who would soon learn ‘‘to suffer 
not look like the same being who stood at the } and grow strong.” 
mirror only a few minutes before. Amy knelt down also. Poor girl! that mo- 
‘Tell me all,” she said, shivering. ment she would have given him up, could the 
“Ask him!” sacrifice have been made without sin. Nay, so 
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“Him! Ask him! The traitor! The double } gentle and so true was her pure heart that she 
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would—for such things may be and sometimes ; then I have become a man, an honest man, for 

are among women—she would have gone away } that debt of sin has been paid, every farthing.” 

with her innocent shame to suffer life alone, 3 ‘Paid! What, the insurance?” 

such was her gentle compassion for the un- : ‘*Yes, Benedict, your sin has made me a poor 

happy girl in the next room. ‘man, but, thank God, I am free of that sin.” 
While she was still on her knees Laura came; ‘You have played the fool to this extent, and 

in, a large cloak was flung over the whiteness } how?” 

of her robe, and the hood lined with crimson} «Ihave mortgaged the farm, and your mother 

silk made the pallor of her face more impres- $ and 1 are working and saving every way to keep 
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sive. She touched Amy on the shoulder. ¢ the old roof over our heads; but your debt is 
“Come!” : paid so far as man is concerned.” 
‘*Where?” s So you have given away the home from over 
‘To the hotel where he has gone.” ’ my mother’s head, and now follow me with re- 
Amy stood up, wondering at the calmness ; proaches. It is doubtless the part of a good 
that had fallen upon that noble face. 3 Christian to first disinherit, and then pursue an 


Without another word of explanation they : only son with threats of ruin.” 
went out together. “‘I do no such thing, Benedict. So far as the 
¢ power lay in me I have atoned for your crime.” 

“‘Crime, sir!” 

CHAPTER XXVII; ‘‘Crime, I said, but another I will never see 

PauL DE Montrevit, with the keen vigilance } ; go unpunished. This girl, the daughter of my 
of love, had been the first to learn that the old friend—while it is time—she must be saved.” 
Arnold family had arrived. Before Gene § “But I am pledged, openly pledged to marry 
had changed her traveling dress, he was at the $ another; you know that, yet come to me with 
hotel whispering the joy which her presence ; this sort of preaching, as if faithlessness to one 
gave him in her pleased ear. Mrs. Arnold was ; woman were not the same as desertion of an- 
in her chamber, waiting with a heavy heart for $ ‘other. I cannot marry both, that you must 
the return of her husband, and for the first : allow.” 
sight of her son. ‘I will not argue this matter,” said the elder 

But the two men did not return so promptly ; Arnold, “but my pledge is given to Joshua 
as she expected, under one of the noble elms: Leonard. It shall be fulfilled.” 
which shaded the grounds around the village } ‘‘Not by me, sir, I am not to be coerced. If 
they had paused in deep conversation. Both; the girl has pursued me here, take her back 
were agitated, and the voice of the old man was $ ; again before she attempts mischief, or it’ll be 
stern and deep, almost as if it had been utter- : ’ the worse for her, tell her this.” 
ing a malediction. ‘No, I will not.” 

“Yes, Benedict,” he was saying, “before: ‘Then I will, and in words that shall make 
this girl should be left to me ruin, I will tell $ ; themselves felt in every nerve of her body. How 
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that which shall destroy you.” $ dare she pursue me in this way?” 
‘‘What, the thing you hinted at when Iwas Arnold came out from the shadow of the elm. 
home! as if I gave it a thought.” : ; As he ceased speaking and walked angrily across 


‘I saw you fire the shavings with my own $ S the green, the starlight shone on his face, and 
eyes, but could not believe what I saw till the: 2 it was that of a demon. He entered the hotel 
flames broke out of the windows, and the store ; ; with an imperious step and a storm in his eyes. 
was in a bright blaze.” $ With these feelings he had no wish to meet 

“You saw this and did not inform. It is too : his mother, and received Hannah's affectionate 
late now, so don’t threaten, no one would be- ; greeting almost with a rebuff. He was annoyed 
lieve you; the insurance has been paid and § at Paul’s presence, and, drawing Hannah aside, 
spent long ago. I thought my own father knew } whispered in rude haste, 
me better than to suppose I would be frightened $ ‘Where isshe? Where is Amy Leonard? I 
into anything, especially with threats about a3 $ must see her alone.” 
dead matter like this. Besides you allowed the ! $ “I don’t know, Ben, she went out, I faney. 
insurance to be paid without speaking.” ? But what is the matter, you look so strange, 

“True, true, I was a coward, and had no ; and father too? Dear father, you are pale.” 
strength from that hour till the good God saw ; Before the old man could answer, there was 
fit to call me back to his fold. I tried to drown } a quick sound of feet in the passage, and Laura 
all I saw that night out of my brain. But since } de Montreuil entered, leading Amy by the hand, 
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When the proud girl saw her brother, she stop-; ‘Yes, Paul, I do most solemnly refuse to 
ped short and drew a sharp breath, but directly } marry this bad man.” 

her ‘eyes fell upon Benedict with a clear, stern} And you mean this?” whispered Arnold. 
light that pierced through his audacious eelf- } She did not answer him, but looked at her 
possession. } brother. 

“Sir,” she said, with grand self-possession, ; “There will be a wedding to-morrow night, 
“look upon this fair creature, and then, if you; and at your house, Paul; but the bride is 
can, refuse the redress: I have come to demand.” { changed. See, I have dragged my wedding 

Arnold cast a withering glance at Amy, but; dress throvgh the streets in dust and dew. 
she bore it gently. He bent toward her and} Hers shall be pure and white as snow. She 
hissed through his shut teeth, ‘Is this the way } gave ime life, I give her—oh! Paul, Paul, take 
you keep an oath, traitoress?” ; me home.” 

Amy drew back briefly saying, ‘It is kept.” { ‘One word more,” said Arnold, fiercely. ‘Do 

He gained a little courage at this, and, ap- you, Laura de Montreuil, break our engagement 
proaching Laura, would have taken her hand, } here and forever ?”’ 
but she stepped back rebuking him like a queen. ‘Now and forever!” she answered, solemnly. 

‘‘Let me speak with you one moment alone,” ; “And you wish me to marry this girl, Amy 


he pleaded. Leonard, at your brother’s house to-morrow 
“When this lady is your wife, never till} night?” 
then.” “IT do!” 


‘Laura, do you, can you cast me off, because} She was pale as marble, and her voice seemed 
a jealous girl pursues me with accusations that § passing over ice. 
are false?” He laughed, a fierce, mocking laugh, turned 
“‘She false! Look at her, is that a face to 3 carelessly away and threw his arm over Amy’s 
doubt ?” shoulder. 
‘‘You never loved me, Laura, or this person “Tt is quite unnecessary, we have been mar- 
would have no power to change you so.” tried, Amy Leonard and I, more than a year. 
She silenced him with an imperious gesture. : Look up, little wife, and tell this lady if I speak 
“Remember,” he said, drawing so close that 3 the truth.” 
his breath swept her cheek, ‘the ceremony of} Had a cannon ball fallen in the midst of that 
to-morrow night. Nothing can prevent it. Why } room it could not have created greater conster- 
expose your delicacy by this public scene?” ‘nation. Every face was pale, every tongue was 
His breath made Laura faint, she turned away $ silent; Arnold alone retained his self-posses- 
dizzy and pale. >sion. He would have drawn Amy to his side 
“Go home and let me settle this,” he urged, ’ for the brutal pleasure of wounding her rival, 
triumphing in her emotion. ‘Paul, Paul de $ but the delicate young creature shrunk weeping 
Montreuil, take your sister home, she is ex- S from his caress. Paul took his outraged sister 
cited, I have been cruelly maligned to her. by the hand, his face was stern as death; -for 
Dear Laura, I entreat you go home. In the} the time, he forgot everything else in the out- 
morning I will explain.” ;rage that had been offered to his sister, his 
Laura called back her strength, the red pride } proud, beautiful sister. 
flashed into her cheeks again. She turned to *¢To-morrow,’’ he said, with cold scorn in his 
her brother, who came up greatly agitated, the { voice, ‘‘I shall demand an explanation.” 
scene had taken him completely by surprise. «It is here,”’ said Arnold, laughing hoarsely, 
“Paul, Paul, let us go away. This man—oh! ; ‘“‘and a fair one surely. Of course a man with 
Paul, this man ” ? one wife cannot marry another, fond as ladies 
She could not finish the sentence. All the ; become at times. There is but one explanation. 
anguish and pride of her nature rose up and}I am married to this pretty little soul, and 
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overpowered the words. $ consequently must decline acting at any other 
‘ 

‘“‘What is this? Give me some explanation,” ceremony. My good father has been greatly 

said Paul, with dignity. ‘Is it that you have } exercised about my matrimonial plans of late, 


refused to marry this gentleman?” > I hope he is satisfied now. As for my sister—” 


**Yes, brother, I refuse.” He looked around, as he spoke, with a pang 
‘Beware, Laura, or I may take you at your ; of natural compassion for the breaking up of 
word,” whispered Arnold. : that young life, but the eyes which he expected 
She regarded him for a moment with lofty } to meet, full of reproaches, were closed. Han- 
pride; then turning to her brother, she said, ‘nah in attempting to leave the sofa, where she 
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had sat that evening with Paul, had fainted dend : saway into leccnetiiiiicheaiia as women’s 
away. She had fallen like a corpse among the 3 ; hearts can break, with a long burden of life 
crimson cushions, a broken-hearted woman from ; vital in them still. 
that hour to the end of her life. : Mrs, Arnold, that pure and gentle soul, met 

Paul cast one agonized look on her cold face, ; her son with placid j joy. She was told that Amy 
and, taking his sister’s arm, left the house filled : : ‘had been openly recognized as his wife, and 
with stern wrath. ‘ never knew of the painful scene which we have 

After they were gone, Arnold turned to his { described, for no one had the heart to enlighten 
father; ‘Now, sir, while my sister is senseless < her. 
and my mother away, let us end this scene for- The next day the Arnolds returned to their 
ever. This young person is my legally married { home; but Amy, poor, lonely, heavy-hearted 
wife. I acknowledge her as such before the: Amy was left behind with her husband, pun- 
whole world—the more willingly because I know $ ished, oh! how bitterly, for her first great sin 
it will torture the haughty vixen who has just left $ of concealment and disobedience. 
us. Tell your deacons and our good neighbors Two days after this Paul de Montreuil and 
in Norwich that they must carry their church { his sister left New Haven and America. How 
discipline somewhere else. My wife is no sub- ; Laura managed to appease the stern wrath of 
ject for it. As for the old folks at the saw-mill, * her brother, no one ever knew but Arnold. And 
tell them that in forcing a wife upon me before ; he never met them again. Years after this, Laura 
I was ready to claim her, they have lost a daugh- : de Montreuil, the most lovely and coldly beauti- 
ter. Now, Amy, child, see if anything can be } ful woman at the Court of France, fainted in the 
done for this poor girl. What a pity it is that } presence of the queen and all her ladies, when 
80 many complications arise in an affair of this : the great political treason of Benedict Arnold 
kind! Now, father, I hope you are satisfied. : first left its infamy on the American name. But 
So, while Amy attends to Hannah, suppose we $ § long before that, his gentle wife, Amy, lay in the 
find my mother. Dear old soul she will be glad 3 $ grave-yard behind the church where the: old 
to hear the news.” $ gray-headed parents still reverently worshiped. 

The insolent son and heavy-hearted father : A little way off were two other graves, where 
went out together, leaving Amy with her newly ; the parents of Benedict Arnold slept the sleep 
found sister, whose heart had broken as she fell $ of the righteous. 
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LINES FOR MATTIE. 





BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 





Now in the nightfall, gentle girl, But if the shadows dim thy joy, 
I weave a simple rhyme for thee, While life’s great night-time cometh on, 
While shadows creep along the world, May stars of hope, and holy love, 
And stars look down upon the sea. Shine o’er thy spirit one by one; 
Thy heart is joyous now, and brave, And God’s sweet benediction rest 
No sadness mingles in thy song; Upon thy woman’s heart for aye; 
And yet I know, this side the grave And, leaning softly on this breast, 
No earth-born pleasures linger long. I pray that you may live and die. 


vr 
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STANZAS. 





BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 





As though she were waiting and watching for one 
Who is coming to take her away, 

She has watched by the dark, oblivious waves 
Throughout the sorrowful day. 


SrrTrne beside the stream of Death 
Is a maiden young and fair: 

The dew is coldly upon her cheek, 
And is dripping from off her hair. 


With a soft, faint ray of hope in her eye, 
Chanting a mournful song, 

She has waited there since the morning dawned, 
But she will not wait there long. 


With an anxious eye she is gazing out 
Far over the murky wave, 

And is clasping her hands like one who calls 
On God’s great mercy to save. 
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. SUNSHINE. 





BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 





Ir was a rare thing to see a shutter wide open § $ words; sometimes only making a few impatient 
on the dwelling of Mrs. Campion. If the phe- § ; gestures; and sometimes restoring her beloved 
nomenon were observed at all, it was quite early ; twilight without a remark, or sign of feeling. 
in the morning. She had a great aversion to § Remonstrance on his part had no effect. She 
sunlight, and never allowed it to come in, even $ S listened to no reasons. She was mistress in her 
through the smallest crevice, if the means of; own home, and would order it as she pleased. 
exclusion were within her reach. Nearly every } 3 Mr. Campion was a kind, peace-loving man; 
room in her house had, even at noonday, a3 Sand after discovering that his wife was ‘‘set” 
twilight dimness. She lived in shadow; and, $ in her purpose to curtain their home with gloom, 
it might almost be said, in silence also. The : gave up the struggle for sunlight, and sat down 
house of Mrs. Campion was one of those quiet, } in the shadows of perpetual evening. But, he 
shaded places that impress you like a wooded $ was like a bird, and could not sing in the night. 
valley. Were there no children in her home, 3 So he grew silent; and the cheerfulness went 
that it was so still and free from sunshine? $ out of him—silent and moody at times; and the 
Yes, Mrs. Campion had two children, pale, 3 moodiness often went over into positive ill-na- 
proper little beings, who were not given to ; ture. 
loud words or rude behavior like others of ; Mrs. Campion felt the change, and being now 
their kind. John never stamped through the } and then hurt by her husband’s ill-nature, wept 
hall, nor went down stairs three steps at a} for the pain she suffered. 
time, nor hallooed to his sister from the first to ; ; In the beginning, evening was the brightest 
the third story—oh, no! John was. guiltless of} season in their home, the shadow-dispersing gas 
all such juvenile improprieties. And as for 3 lamps flooding their sitting-room with rays, that 
Clara, she was, and had been from the time $ to Mr. Campion brought memories of sunshine. 
she could walk, a miniature lady. : But Mrs. Campion soon grew weary of this 

Such, in brief, was the home of Mrs. Cam-$ ‘‘fierce glare,” as she called it, and substituted 
pion and her children. What of Mr. Campion? ’ them for a soft astral moonlight. 

Oh! He passed, two or three years ago, from “T’ll sit. in another room,” said Mr. Campion, 
one house of silence to another. He had been $ when he saw the high, shaded lamp of old time 
known as a genial, cheerful man; but,-long be- } on the table in their cosy sitting-room, which, 
fore he passed to that other silent house, a ; because of its strong evening light, had become 
change had come over him. In the beginning : to him the most cheerful place in the house. 

of his married life, Mr. Campion, on returning} Mrs. Campion smiled in her placid way, and 
home at meal times, or other occasions, would ; answered, in her usually dead level tone, 
throw open the shutters, as most men do, and} ‘How absurd! This soft oeoned is far more 
let in the light. But, instantly, his wife would pleasant than sharp, blinding gas.” 

close them, saying, «For owls and bats, it may be,” answered Mr. 

‘*How can you do so, Henry?” : Campion, with some impatience of tone. He 

Or, “Oh! dear! You'll blind me!” $ felt disturbed and uncomfortable. The intro- 

Or, she would complain of the “dreadful } duction of this astral lamp, without notice or 
glare,” or the danger of fading carpets and § consultation, made it plainly evident that the 
curtains. g : cheerful gas light had been finally banished 

For awhile, Mr. Campion went on opening § S from the room. 
the blinds and letting in the sunshine that was}. ‘You are complimentary,” said Mrs. Cam- 
so pleasant to him; but Mrs. Campion had more ; pion. 
will and persistence than her husband, andas$ ‘I didn’t mean to be so,” he returned, icily, 
this fancy for having her house in shadow was } and rising, left the apartment. Going into the 
not a thing of indifference, she did not give up , parlor, he lit three of the burners there, and sat 
her point. If he opened the shutters, she in- : in the clear, strong light with which they filled 


stantly closed them; sometimes using fretful‘ the room, reading and alone, until bed time. 
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On the next evening, the astral lamp was lighted 3 The areran of death was now upon vis Siies- 
again, and again Mr. Campion sat alone in the 3 hold, in addition to the previous gloom, and in 
parlor. § this deeper shadow Mrs. Campion lived with her 
“I am sorry you will do so,” said Mrs. Cam-} two children. No wonder they grew up quiet, 
pion, as they met, at bed time, in their cham- } : pale, soft- -treading, proper things—model chil- 
ber. She spoke evenly, yet with the tone of; dren in the eyes of some mothers who were 
one who felt slightly hurt by conduct of which; daily stunned with the noisy, vigorous life 
there was good reason to complain. ‘I can’t’ S around them. But they were not healthy chil- 
endure that glitter and quiver of gas light. Its dren. How could they be? 
seems to stun my sense of vision. I should § An old school friend, who had removed to 
grow blind if I had to endure its perpetual ; a distant city shortly after her marriage, and 
glare.” with whom Mrs. Campion had regularly corres- 
“It is because you live all day, like a night § ponded, came to pay her a long promised visit. 
bird, in twilight dimness,” answered Mr. Cam- ; It was two or three years after the death of her 
pion. ‘Your very eyes are losing their native } husband. 
power.” 3 “T really can’t see you in this darkened 
“No, that is only an assumption. It stands; room,” said the friend, on meeting Mrs. Cam- 
to reason that all intense light must hurt the} : pion. ‘Let in the light.” 
eyes. It so hurts mine, and I would be wrong $ ; Mrs. Campion merely drew one of the heavy 
not to protect them.” } curtains that hung before the window, a little 
Mr. Campion was not a strong, stern, self-} aside. 
willed man. There was a spir® of acquiescence } “TI can’t see you yet, Clara dear. Let in 
about him; a desire to accommodate himself to} more light. Open the shutter.” 
others, instead of forcing others to bend to his’ But Mrs. Campion only looped back the cur- 
wishes or peculiarities. So, in this case, he } tain a little farther. 
was the one to give way. The argument of his: ‘It won’t do,” said the other, in a decided 
wife, that the glitter and glare of the quivering} way. And, going to the window, she threw 
gas hurt her vision, overcame his sudden flurry ; back the shutters widely. 
of opposition, and on the third evening he eat § “Ah, now your face is clear!” And she 
down in the soft astral moonlight. : grasped warmly both Mrs. Campion’s hands, 
From that time, Mr. Campion seemed to lose Sand looked at her with a long, earnest, tender 
the old facility for smiling. Once, almost every 3 look. 
word came forth with an attendant smile. Now} ‘How changed you are, Clara! I should 
his even voice rarely touched a note of joy; now $ hardly have known you.” 
from his parting lips rarely went over his face; ‘‘You are changed but little, replied Mrs. 
a rippling sign of pleasant feeling. He seemed}Campion. ‘Your eyes are as full of light, and 
to give up the hope of getting back again into} your countenance almost as fresh as when I 
the sunshine that he loved. To hear the prison ; last saw you. Time has dealt kindly with you, 
doors shut heavily on his spirit; barring out } Mary—kinder than he has with me.” 
the blessed light. ’ And Mrs. Campion’s quiet voice grew sad. 
In less than two years afterward, Mr. Cam- ; Then she turned to the window and drew in the 
pion died. He was not, as we have said, a shutters, shadowing the room again. 
strong, self-willed, self-reliant man; but kind, ‘*No—no; don’t do that,” said the friend, 
good, and yielding. Yet he had certain needs} quickly. “I can’t see you; and your face is 
of the soul, which could not go unsatisfied, § too precious to my eyes. I will not have it 
without the foundations of life being touched. $ veiled after this fashion. Open the shutters.” 
One of these was the need of cheerful surround-$ Just a crack was made, giving only an inti- 
ings. He was fond of the bright and beautiful ; mation of light. 
in nature; and grew sombre and restless with; ‘‘Farther than that, Clara—farther—farther 
deep yearnings when they were withdrawn. We \ still!” As Mrs. Campion pressed against the 
do not say that it was in consequence of living } shutter, and moved them as slowly as the hand 
in a home so shadowed, that Mr. Campion of a clock. ‘Why, bless me, dear! You really 
drooped like a plant from which nutrition and } ; seem to be afraid of light; one of God’s best 
sunshine have been taken, and at last died. } gifts, and free for all as air and water. I don’t 
But, we think, if he had found more cheerful-} wonder that you are pale and faded if you live 
ness and sunlight there, the life forces would ; in a twilight such as this. Push pee shutters 
longer have kept their even beat. } wide open! There; that is the way.” 
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Mrs. Campion’s eyes blinked, and the lids < ject of light. What pa you think the sun was 
contracted nervously under the stimulant of the { made for?” 
light which now filled the room. But she had ; ’ ‘Not to blind us with its glare, certainly,” 
to bear the annoyance in deference to a visitor $ ‘ answered Mrs. Campion. 
and friend, who, truth to say, did not, at the: ‘And it will not, unless we look, foolishly, 
moment, appear half so agreeable as in the: into its bright face. No, it was not made to 
olden time when they were sportive girls to- : blind us with its glare, but as the medium of allt 
gether. $ good in nature: light, warmth, health, beauty. 
«¢And now, where are your children, Clara?” : : It is the soul of nature. Shut out its blessed 
asked the friend, after they had talked awhile, $ N ‘ beams, and you rob yourself of God’s best gift 
her loud voice affrighting the echoes of the room } to the outer world. If I could so arrange it, I 
from a sleep in which they had long been bound. $ would let the sun look, for an hour each day, 
‘You have written me so freely about them, : with his broad, smiling face, right down into 
that I feel sine as much interest in them as} every room in my house, as the best sanitary 








in my own.’ 3 ; dispensation possible to adopt. His bright rays 
Mrs. Campion arose at this, saying, “They § $ would drink up every sluggish, damp exhalation 
are at their lessons. I will bring them.” that might be lurking there to do a work of evil 


But, before leaving the room, she went, as by —they would purify the air, and make it more 
instinct, to the open window, and bowed the $ fit to do its office in the lungs—they would give 
shutters. Mary did not object, but the moment : an atmosphere of cheerfulness to last through 
Mrs. Campion left the room, she threw the shut- : all the live-long day. Do you keep every room 
ters back and fastened them in place, saying to; in your house as this was a little while ago, 
herself, ’ Clara?” 

«I can’t live in a dungeon like this!” 3 ‘Yes; I cannot bear strong lights.” 

In a little while, the mother came in with her 3 “I don’t wonder that your husband died, 
two children; but there was such a strong light } then, if it was so in his life-time,” said the 
in the room that all of them showed a nervous : friend, in her free, out-spoken way. 
contraction of the eyelids. ; Mrs. Campion slightly started, and looked a 

‘These are my jewels, Mary,” said Mrs. ; little strangely at her friend. 

Campion, as she presented John and Clara. , ‘Why do you say that?” she asked. 

Her friend took their shadowy-looking hands, : “Oh! I only said it. Men like plenty of sun- 
gazed into their pale faces, and kissed their pure : * shine. They cannot live without it. They grow, 
brows and delicate lips. She thought rather of § for the most part, you know, out, as it were in 
some exquisite artist-work, than of flesh and : the open fields, and they acquire the habit of 
agp oon “ she looked at them. S using a great deal of sunlight. Take it from 

‘They are delicate, you see, as I often wrote $ them, and they grow moody, morose, or sick. 
you,” said Mrs. Campion, when the children left } I know. I’ve seen it. Don’t men always throw 


L. 


the room. S open the shutters when they come into a dark- 
“As are all things grown in the shade,” was {ened room. They cannot breathe in the close, 
the answer. ‘ dusky atmosphere.” 


Mrs. Campion looked down at the floor in a 

«Just what I say. Anybody, with half an: thoughtful way. She remembered how her hus- 
eye, can tell a plant that has grown up, tall, $ band plead for more light in their dwelling, and 
slender, and blanched in the shade; or, a human : how she had rigidly denied him even a gleam of 


s 
s 


being who has half-developed under the same $ sunshine. And he did change, in a few years, 

unfavorable circumstances. Your children are : from a cheerful, pleasant man, to a silent, 

house-plants, reared in darkened rooms, Clara; } gloomy, and ill-natured one. She sighed at the 

and I do not wonder to see them pale and puny, } reminiscence. 

nor to hear you complain of their delicate ; ‘‘What quiet children yours are!” said Mary, 

health.” S referring to John and Clara, an hour or two 
Mrs. Campion arose, and, going to the win- {after she had seen them. ‘I haven’t heard a 

dow commenced closing the shutters. The light } sound of voice or footstep since they were here. 

was annoying her; and, forgetting, for the mo- No one would know that there was a child in 

ment, that her friend had asked to have its com- } the house.” 

panionship, she was about to exclude it again. “They are good, quiet, orderly children,” re- 
‘Pray don’t, Clara!” exclaimed Mary. ‘‘Why, } plied Mrs. Campion. 

I do believe you are a monomaniac on the sub- ‘Getting ready for heaven as fast as possible, 


‘*What do you mean by that, Mary?” 
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I doubt not,” was answered, a little impa- 
tiently. 

‘‘Mary!” There was a tone of reproof in the 
voice of Mrs. Campion. 

“Just as I say. Getting ready for heaven. 
Of course they are not long for this world.” 

“Mary!” The tone of reproof was deeper. 

“You mustn’t be offended, Clara,” said the 
other; “I’m a plain-spoken woman, as I was 
always, to your knowledge, a plain-spoken 
girl. Outright and downright is my motto. 
Now, I’ve got pretty sharp eyes, and I’ve seen 
enough since I’ve been here to make one thing 
as plain to me as daylight. Do you wish to 
know what that is?” 

‘Say on.” 

“There is one green hillock in your grave- 
yard; and there will be two more before many 
years, if you don’t take care. Children can’t 
grow up, sunless and motionless, and live be- 
yond a brief season. 
the elements, from which you will find it im- 
possible to guard them, the balance of feebly 
equipoised health will be lost, and they will 
wither and die in a day. I warn you of this; 
and may the warning not come too late. Open 
the windows of your house. Let in the sun- 
shine. It will send new life leaping along the 
veins of your children; give activity and conse- 
quent vigor to their limbs, and restore to them 
the gift of sonorous speech, that wonderful ex- 
pander of the lungs. Children, and no noise 
in a house! No wild company, gay laughter, 
nor shouting! Why, these are the very sounds 
of healthy growth and development, Clara! 
What strange infatuation has come over you? 
Don’t be offended with me for this plain talk. It 
is a true friend speaking to a beloved friend, 
and for her good. Reason must, and does, tell 
you that I am right.” 

Just then John came, with his noiseless step, 
into the room. 

‘‘Mother,” said he, ‘“‘my head feels bad 
again.” 

«‘Then you must have some medicine.” And 
Mrs. Campion arose. As she did so, her friend 
laid a hand upon her arm, and said, 

“‘Medicine?” 

“Yes. The doctor left a draught for him to 
take whenever he has this strange, heavy feel- 
ing in his head of which he now complains.” 

“Give him a draught of sunshine; but no 
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In some rough assault of 


doctor’s stuff to break down the little vitality } 
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And rising, she drew her arm in that of Mrs. 
Campion, and pressed her toward the door. 

‘“‘Dim and sunless, like every other room I 
have seen,” said she, on looking at the bowed 
shutters and curtained windows of the children’s 
special apartment. <‘‘Now I’ll stake my life on 
it that mould will be found somewhere creeping 
along the walls. I can smell it in the close air, 
and it is poison to the lungs.” 

She pushed open all the shutters, and looped 
back all the curtains, letting in a flood of light. 
; Then, going to a corner of the room farthest 
: from the windows, she laid her hand on the 

wall, and said, instantly, 

“Damp, as I supposed! And just look here, 
Clara. Don’t you see these spots of mould? 
Here is one as large as a dollar; and this is 
s almost as broad as your hand. And see! half 
$ this breadth of paper is loosened from the wall, 
sand actually wet! As you value the precious 
lives of your children, don’t let them breathe 
the air of this room again, until it has drank, 
for days, its fill of sunshine.” 

Mrs. Campion looked surprised, and even 
startled. It was only too true. The walls 
’ were damp in places, and spots of mould were 
$ discoloring the paper. 

«‘A damp, close, mouldy air for the lungs of 
delicate children like these!” said the friend, 
: almost indignantly. ‘It is little less than mur- 
: der to expose them so. Don’t be hurt with me! 
’ Don’t be offended! I can’t help speaking out 
: plainly. It is a case of life and death, and I 
could not be conscience-free and remain 
silent.” 

Nebody had ever made so bold as to talk after 
this fashion to Mrs. Campion; though there were 
plenty of her visiting friends who spoke among 
themselves of her children as plants growing up 
in the shade, and not likely to reach maturity; 
and of her house as one of the gloomiest places 
they had ever seen. 

“‘You exaggerate the matter,” said Mrs. Cam- 
pion, in a perplexed way. 
> ‘Not in the smallest iota, Clara, dear!’’ was 
answered, ‘Your children are pale, puny, and 
sick for lack of sunshine. Let it come in through 
every window. Take down your curtains and 
swing open the shutters. There is life, health, 
vigor, and beauty all around your home, seeking 
every day for an entrance, but you bar them 
out. Take John into a lighted and well aired 
room, and, my word for it, in less than an hour 
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he has left,” replied the friend, in her positive : that strange feeling about his head will be 
way. ‘*Come, let me see the room in which the $ gone.” 
children play and study; or, maybe, they never} ‘You think so?” 


play.” : “I do. Try it. The remedy is simple; and 
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462 THE SPRING FLOWER. 
cheaper and safer than doctor’s stuff, Try it, ‘‘Does your head feel any better?” 
Clara.” John put his hands to his head; shook it once 
Mrs. Campion felt excited and anxious. The {or twice; looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
language of her friend had both startled and } then replied, 
alarmed her. ‘*My head feels all right, mother.” 
T will,” she answered. *“T knew it would be so,” said the friend, in a 
So the shutters of one of the chambers were $ whisper, bending toward Mrs. Campion. ‘Sun- 
swung back, the curtains drawn, and a window $ shine is all they want. Give it to them, Clara, 
opened to let in the soft air that was warmer 3 in unstinted measure. They cannot live with- 
than the temperature of the room. Just one 3 out it.” 
narrow gleam of golden sunshine found its way} Mrs. Campion did not answer; but the inci- 
in and lay smiling upon the carpet. $ dent was making its impression. For the rest 
In this room the two friends sat down, and of that day, the children were permitted to en- 
the children were told to remain and occupy ‘joy this lighted room, and, before night, they 
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themselves as they pleased. 3 actually grew noisy in the expression of their 
‘Does your head still feel badly?” aslzed § hilarious feelings. 
Mrs. Campion. : ‘Why, what an appetite you have, John!” 


“Yes,” replied John, in a quiet, patient way. : said Mrs. Campion, at tea time, as the boy asked 
Mrs. Campion and her friend began talking § for a second biscuit—he rarely eat more than 
about old times, and the children were left to} half of one. 
themselves. At first the broad light was scarcely § “I’m right down hungry!” was his smiling 
less pleasant to them than to their mother, but 3 answer. 
this was only for a little while. The friend no- 3 Now that smile on John’s face was a novelty, 
ticed that they were soon attracted by the patch 3 é and Mrs. Campion saw it with a feeling of plea- 
of sunshine on the floor, and that they sat down 3 sure such as she had not felt for a long time, a 
beside it, and pleased themselves by holding up ¢ very long time. 
their hands and looking at the light through «There is great virtue in sunshine,” said her 
their half-transparent fingers. It was a novelty : friend, in a low tone. 
for them to see the stranger sunbeams inside} ‘TI believe it, Mary,” was the answer. 
their dwelling. Soon they began to talk ons “It is to the body what love is to the soul. 
tively to each other across the sheet of rays in : Take both away, and there can be neither health 
which motes were dancing; and anon, their $ nor happiness.” 
voices broke out in little ripples of laughter. Mrs. Campion went on, from that time, to 
Mrs. Campion looked toward them in surprise. } prove the truth of her friend’s theory. The 
It was such a new thing to hear them laugh. banished light streamed back, once more, into 
**How is your head, John?” she asked. her dwelling. 
The boy, called back from a state of pleasur- With its return, came health of body and 
able excitement, looked up at his mother with ? mind to both herself and children. She believes 
a questioning air, as if he did not clearly under- ; in sunshine now as much as she once believed 
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stand her. in twilight skadows. 
THE SPRING FLOWER. 
BY MARY E. WILCOX. if 
THAT pleasant hope was buried Oh! beautiful and saintly! 


Fair dream, that left such early pain! 
White rose, perfumed faintly, 

That perished in the cold Spring rain! 
Life may have brighter blossoms, 

But never one like thine again. 


A weary, weary time ago, 
And o’er its grave have drifted 
Red Autumn leaves and heaps of snow, 
And Spring’s blue violets seven times 
Have blossomed o’er the dead below. 


Life hath its Summer roses— 

The lavish garlands of its prime— 
And later growths of beauty 

Make glad its pleasant Autumn time— 
But ah! for that sweet Spring flower 

That perished in its early prime! 


And so I know not wherefore 

The ghost of that sweet dream to-night 
Should come and stand before me 

So exquisitely fair and white. 
Oh, love! it is the Winter! 

There are no violets to-night! 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 





Tue name of Archibald Gimple had been fe- 
spected in Pennybrook for several generations, 


‘for it generally belonged to men who under- 
stood the art of keeping what was their own, ? 


and getting what was their neighbors’; and the 
present incumbent, of this dignity was considered 
fully equal, in these respects, to the Archibald 


chief; bewildering her aunt, and bewitcning her 
father, until Miss Perditha was sorely perplexed 
: between her desire of punishing the offender, 
and her fear of offending her brother. For it 
was very soon apparent that all the capacity of 
loving in Archibald Gimple’s nature was drawn 
out, and appropriated by the blue-eyed mite 





Gimples who had preceded him. He considered 3 who called him father. Miss Perditha declared 
farming the only respectable employment upon 3 that the child could twist him around her finger; 
the face of the earth, and looked suspiciously § and her sweet, little, winning ways were per- 
upon all who were of a different calling. He was : fectly irresistible. She was a very pretty child, 
considered to be ‘‘rather set in his ways,” but $ too, and the name suited her admirably. 
being so fully persuaded, himself, that his ways S Things went on pretty well until Seraph was 
were always right ones, every one else involun- ; about eight years old, when Miss Perditha began 
tarily fell into the same way of thinking. $ seriously to reflect that it was time to establish 
Archibald Gimple had married, sorhewhat late $ some sort of standing point between herself and 
in life, a meek little woman, who probably ac-; her niece. The little damsel was exceedingly 
cepted him because she did not dare to Bay § $ refractory, and she was getting entirely too old 
no; and who seriously offended him by incon- 3 3 to have her own way so much; so Miss Perditha 
veniently departing this life before their infant : ’ resolved that she should have ders on the very 
daughter had reached the momentous crisis of: first opportunity. 
teething. Archibald and ‘Mrs. Chick” could The ‘‘opportunity” came on a sunny after- 
have laid their wise heads together upon the $ noon in October. 
propriety of the late Mrs. Gimple’s ‘‘making an ; Miss Perditha had turned the house upside: 
effort;” but as this was a thing which she had 3 down for the semi-annual cleaning; and the de- 
never done in the whole course of her life, it lights of routing out closets, and turning various. 
could not be expected. of her at the last moment. $ non-paying tenants adrift upon the world with 
The widower felt rather glad than thankful ; their helpless families—to say nothing of an 
when he remembered his sister Perditha—the ; ; unlimited sway over soap-suds and scrubbing- 
family had had a confused idea of Shakspeare, } brushes—banished from her mind, for several 
and the still less learned corrupted it into ‘‘Pud- $ ; hours, the small circumstance of Miss Seraph’s. 
dither”—although young in years, she was old ; existence. 
in looks, and equal to any sort of emergency; But after awhile, various little tasks, which 
and she was now requested to assume the place ; eight-years-old fingers could very well accom} 
in her brother’s household which Mrs. Gimple ; plish to the relief of older ones, created a want 
had so lately abandoned. for the damsel’s company; and caused a sum- . 
The baby had been named “Seraph” by its ; mons for “‘Ser-r-aff!” to resound through the: 
dying mother; and although Archibald looked 3 house in various tones, until it reached a very 
upon it disdainfully as a cognomen “with ; : sharp ‘* Ser-aff!’”? accompanied by an imperative: 
nothing about it to take hold of,” he respected ; command to ‘come right straight away this: 
the wishes of the dead sufficiently to leave it : very instant!” 
unchanged. The name was also a great afflic- : But no Seraph came, and Miss Perditha waxed! 
tion to Miss Perditha; if it had been ‘‘Sarah,”’ 3 indignant. The child was quite accustomed to- 
she said, she could have gotten along with it; $ rambling off by herself, and her absence was 
but it was hard work to twist her tongue to say, ; frequently looked upon as a relief; but that she 
“Seraph” —it always seemed as if she was talk- $ should be out of the way when she was wanted, 
ing about some kind of flying thing. was a piece of malicious inattention that could 
And “a flying thing” the little Seraph proved ; not be passed over. 
as soon as she was old enough to get into mis- : «Miss Puddither,” observed Almira Hipple, 
Vou. XXXVIII.—29 > 463 
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who had come to do the whitewashing, as she ; the shoulders, and heard the key turn in the 
suspended her brush midway in the air, “If I {Tock with a feeling of heart sinking, which can 
was swearin’ on a jury, J should say she was; only be appreciated by those who have been 
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down the well, drowned herself, I des’ say— 
young ones always help along in that way sich 
times as these.” 

«Miss Puddither” did look down the well, with 
a little trembling lest Seraph’s bright eyes might 


be closed forever at the bottom of it; but just 


at this moment, a vision was entering the gate 
that caused her to abandon the search. 

It was Seraph, herself; and yet so lovely, 
with her bright curls crowned with a wreath of 
autumn leaves, and her cheeks glowing with 


similarly situated. But she was a brave, little 
thing; and instead of crying or screaming, she 
settled herself as comfortably as possible, and, 
mountirig the good steed Imagination, was soon 
back in the woods again. 

‘Miss Perditha returned to her work with a 
flushed face, and remarked to Miss Hipple that 
“She didn’t care a pin about knowin’ where 
the young one had been—she guessed she hadn’t 
been at no great harm, any how—but when she 
set out to do a thing, she meant to carry it 





the: rose-tint that seldom deepened—that, in \ through, and before Seraph came out of that 
spite of the quaint, litle dress of coarse, brown } closet, one of ’em had got to give in, and she 
merino, and the rough, country shoes, she} quessed that her name wouldn’t be Perditha 
leoked like a wood-nymph, or one of those ’ Gimple.” 

Sweet, childish visions that float through Ger- } “Then,” replied Almira, ‘it'll hev’ to be 


man legends. 

But Miss Perditha did not think of any o 
these things; she merely told Seraph that she 
looked like a fool, and inquired where she had 
been. 

“T have been out, dunt Perditha,”’ was the 
non-committal reply. 

**<¢ Out,’ indeed!” exclaimed Miss Perditha, 
as she bore wrathfully down on the little forest 
queen, ‘‘it’ll be one while, I guess, before you 
get ‘out’ again, unless: you tell me right away 
where you’ve been!” 

“T’ve been in the woods,” said Seraph, very 
composedly. 

“IT should think you had!” continued Miss 
Perditha, whose wrath was by no means ap- 
peased, ‘‘and rollin’ your head in the leaves, 
I should think! seein’ that so many have stuck 
in your curls.” 

The culprit was being borne up stairs during 
this colloquy. ‘Perhaps,’ observed her aunt, 
‘you'd like to walk into the closet, until you 
can remember where you've been all this time, 
and what you've been doin’?” 

‘Aunt Perditha,” said the child, earnestly, 
for she was not partial to closets, ‘I tell you 
I've been in the. woods, and haven’t been 
‘doing anything—I mean anything bad.” 

Now Seraph was not an@phetinate or a de- 


’ changed to Puddither somethin’ else, for that 
; ’ere little Seruff ain’t the kind to ‘give in.’” 

3 ‘*We shall see,” said Miss Perditha, witha 
lofty air. 

: Seraph had been in captivity an hour, when 
Miss Perditha heard a voice from the closet. 

Rather triumphantly, she went to the door to 
receive the expected confession. ‘‘What is it?” 
she inquired. 

“Aunt Perditha,” said Seraph, very quietly, 
“I’m cold.” 

This would never do! Suppose that the child 
should get sick, Archibald would tear her eyes 
out; so, under the influence of these thoughts, 
Miss Perditha very considerately enveloped the 
culprit in a large blanket. 

“Aunt Perditha,” remarked Seraph, “I’m 
very much obliged to you for wrapping me up 
so nicely, but I ain’¢ obliged to you for putting 
me in the closet.” 

‘The door was locked again; and although 
Miss Perditha made frequent visits to that 
neighborhood, for the express purpose of lis- 
: ; tening for the first sound of “giving in” from 
3 Seraph, her ears were not refreshed by axy- 
thing of the kind; and, at last, she was obliged 
$to take the child out, for fear that her brother 
; would come in and find her there. Seraph did 
3 not bear malice; and, curling herself up in Miss 
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ceitful child—she was not more éxplicit in this } Perditha’s lap, she went fast asleep, with the 
case simply because she knew, ‘from ‘past expe- 3 leaf-crowned curls resting against her shoulder. 
rience, that Miss Perdith¢tould’only ridicule ; So Archibald Gimple found her when he came 
the pleasure she had taken in the beauty of ; ; in; and to him she gave an account of herself 
those October woods; and” something kept her without any reservation: 
silent respecting ‘all mention of her companion. ; John Enden,'a boy,of thirteen, the son of a 
‘*March “in!” ‘said ‘the enraged spinster, as { neighbor, had found’ her outside of the gate, 
they reached the destined closet; and poor 3 whither she had retreated to escape the house- 
little Seraph was a senate red pushed in by ‘ cleaning, and invited her to go chestnuiting 
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with him. She always liked John, for he was 2 stituted that they never can, under any circum- 
never rude to her at school, but helped her with ; stances, appreciate the ridiculous. This was 
her lessons, and shielded her from punishment; 3 ‘the case with Archibald Gimple; and instead 
and the two children walked off, hand in hand, ; of answering with kind pleasantry the enthusi- 
to the woods, which were not far distant. The { astic boy, whose handsome, intelligent face was 
chestnuts proved to be few and far between, : lifted up to him so hopefully, he moved his hat 
but they managed to enjoy themselves extra- ; slightly on one side, which gave him a sort of 
‘ -vagantly; and John wreathed the curls of his g rakish appearance, and, fixing his eyes on John 
pretty, little companion in the fantastic manner} with a look that caused the bright color te 
that had excited Miss Perditha’s contempt; and $ spread itself over his face, he slowly remarked, 
then the boy looked admiringly at Seraph, and; ‘Young man, I think you’ve been down in 
told her that she must be his little wife, and § the cellar lately after cider, and forgot to whistle 
asked if she would make him this promise? To : all the way up.” 
which Seraph replied, with much dignity, that John did not think this very kind; but he con- 
she was too young to think of such things yet; 3 trolled his feelings sufficiently to answer firmly, 
but when she got to be as old as he was, which $ but respectfully, 
seemed to her very ancient indeed, she thought : “T have not been after cider, sir. We beven’t 
it very likely that she would—if her father 3 any to go after; but I do like Seraph very much, 
would let her. and she says that she likes me; and if you will 
“And I want you to let me, father,” she} ferences not to let her marry anybody else, I am 
added, ‘‘for John is so nice—and then I s’pose going to be a great man some of these days, and 
we should live in the same house, and we could ; then she shall have whatever she likes.” 
go to the woods every day.” With this sage: ‘How do you expect to be a great man?” 
conclusion, the young lady went off to sleep ‘ asked Archibald, dryly. 
again. $ “I expect to work,” replied John, a little 
“Sister Perdithy,” said Archibald, looking proudly. 
anything but pleased, ‘I don’t want any of} ‘Humph!” was the encouraging rejoinder, 
this nonsense in the child’s head!” although Archibald Gimple was somewhat soft- 
‘And I should like to know, brother Archi- } ened by this prompt avowal, ‘‘When you own 
bald,” replied Miss Perditha, in a dignified that cottage over there,”’ said he, pointing with 
manner, “how I am ¢o help it? You think as; his finger, “and have enough else to keep a 
if all J had to do was jest to take a fine tooth- $ 3 Wife, of your own earning, I’ll promise to give 
comb and comb it out! I should think J’d had; 3 you Seraph.” 
trouble enough with the young one for one day; $ 3 With the feelings of malicious characters in 
and I guess that any notion she takes into her : fairy tales, when they have set some impossible 
head she'll carry out, for she’s the most obsti- $ 3 task to a victim, Archibald withdrew into the 
nate little cretur’ J ever laid eyes on!” $ house; and John Enden eyed the pretty cottage 
“T don’t want no partic’ler dealin’s with none 3 with @ resolute determination. That cottage, 
o’ that Enden kit,” continued Archibald, wrath- : with Seraph in it, to be his! Why, it was 
fally, ‘‘a poor, shiftless set, from the father 3 worth any amount of toil and trying; and, 
down, that don’t know how to make money nor } although only a boy of thirteen, and Seraph a 
to keep it neither—and what Seraph’ll hev’ ain’t ; child of eight, it appeared by no means an im- 
goin’ to stop them leaks, I guess! I’d ruther } possible accomplishment. 
give it to somebody that’d make more of it than: And this was Seraph Gimple’s first offer. 





less.” 

The next day, John Enden, who was a manly 
little fellow, presented himself before Mr. Archi- 
bald Gimple, as that gentleman was leaning over 
his front’ gate; and modestly requested, not ex- 
actly that Seraph should be handed over into 
his keeping at once, but that such an arrange- 


When John Enden was eighteen, he left home 
to seek his fortune. Seraph had turned her 
bright ringlets up in a comb, and looked quite 
womanly; but she still retained her childish 
affection for John, and her winning, mischiev- 
ous ways. Archibald Gimple seldom unbent to 
the aspiring youth; and whenever he thought of 


ment might be quaranteed to him at no very : him, it was with a feeling of extreme dissatis- 


distant period—about thirteen years for a lady, 
and eighteen for a gentleman, Master Enden 
appeared to consider a justifiable age for com- 
mitting matrimony. 





faction. The boy had grown tall and handsome, 

and there was a certain self-respect about him 

that was particularly irritating to Archibald. 
John went to New York, as clerk in a large 


There are some people so unfortunately con- } establishment; and began manfully to fight his 
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way up to Seraph; while his unwilling father- é could be quite happy without them, as she 
in-law elect could scarcely conceal his pleasure { 8 : always had been. 

at being rid of him, and sincerely hoped that no $ 3 ‘There are other folks in the world besides 
perverse wind would waft him back again. : John!” exclaimed her father, impatiently. «I 

John did return, sometimes, for a short sum- : 3 wish that you’d never seen him!” 
mer vacation; and always found Seraph more: ‘Qh! father,” remonstrated Seraph, with a 
lovely than ever, and every time it became heart-broken look ; but Archibald Gimple banged 
harder to leave her. But this was his only hope } the gate after him, as he strode angrily down 
of staying with her always, and he went bravely § the road, and Seraph went to her own room to 
back to work. : indulge in a private fit of crying. 

When Seraph was about seventeen, her father, : That evening, Mr. Geales asked her to marry 
one evening, brought home a gentleman with 3 him. 
him who was quite different from any one she: Seraph was considerably duiatisd and fright- 
had ever seen before. He called himself Chris-; ened; but she withdrew the little hand that he 
topher Geales; and Mr. Gimple became ac- ; had taken possession of as soon as possible, and 
quainted with him at the Pennybrook Hotel, $ told him of her engagement to John Enden. 
where he was ‘sojourning for awhile. ’ Mr. Geales bit his lip, and it was well that 

He was apparently about thirty years old, and $ ; she did not see his face; but when she looked 
was quite handsome and distinguished-looking. } up again, she encountered only an expression 
There was nothing alarmingly showy about him, 3 of respectful interest, and a few kind words 
however; his expression was rather melancholy, $ drew from her the whole story. Mr. Geales 
and he had a sensible, matter-of-fact way of } assured her that he had no idea of this before; 
talking that won Mr. Gimple’s confidence. No 3 and that now he should keep a constant eye upon | 
‘one would have suspected him of being a specu- $ John, because he might be able to aid him, or 
lator; he seemed to have a vast fund of know- 3 rather to put him in the way of aiding himself, 
ledge upon any subject, and yet it came out in-: which ‘he should take pleasure in doing for 
advertently as though the owner were rather de- ; Seraph’s sake. 
sirous of concealing it. : All this, Seraph thought, was very kind in- 

Mr. Geales came to tea; and his manner to : ; deed ‘of Mr. Geales; and she expressed her 
Seraph was respectfully reserved; while Miss } thanks so prettily that he became firmly deter- 
Gimple was the delighted recipient of many} mined not to permit John Enden to win the 
flattering little attentions, until she began to; prize. That night he wrote a letter to some 
imagine that she did not look so very old, after ; city acquaintances, the consequence of which 
all, and Mr. Geales must be a very sensible man. ; was & most unexpected visit. 

Archibald Gimple had many conversations; John Enden sat at his plodding work in the 
with the stranger, after that; and in a short } dull counting-house, wearily wondering when 
time, Mr. Geales became quite domesticated at ; the goal would be reached at this rate, and tor- 
the house. The two made numerous journeys ; : mented by the fear that Seraph might be foreed 
over the farm; and Mr. Geales was continually } by her father to accept some more favored suitor 
picking. up bits of stone or earth, and explain- ; ° before he had earned the right to claim her; 
ing them to his companion, much to Perditha’s ‘ when his thoughts were brought back to the 
perplexity ; for, although she tried hard to listen : present by hearing an inquiry for Mr. Enden. 
to these conferences, she never was able to take Two plain, respectable-looking strangers had 
in sufficient to form any conclusions. Queer ; : approached him; and, with the facility of a 
measurements of land seemed to be going on, : castle- builder, John immediately prepared him- 
too; and Archibald Gimple began to hold his § S self to hear that he was “to go somewhere and 
head still higher, and to feel more self-import- ; ° hear something to his advantage.” 
ant than ever. He was not to go, however; it was to be told 

«How would my little Seraph like to ride in; him then and there; and the visitors, one of 
her own carriage,” said he, one day, ‘‘with a‘ whom announced himself as ‘Mr. Mettlegate,” 
pair of.splendid horses, and a fine coachman ; and his companion as ‘“‘ Mr. Clickwell,” blandly 
and footman?” ; addressed John, as though they were perfectly 

Seraph was very naturally surprised to find } acquainted with all his affairs; and, remarking 
such visions floating through the mind of her } that they had been told of the faithful manner 
staid father; but she answered, pleasantly, that 3 in which Mr. Enden discharged all the business 
they might be fine, but she didn’t believe that } entrusted to him, and his desire of increasing 
John would ever be able to afford them, and she ‘ his income, they had called to offer him a little 
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occupation for his evenings, if he had no objec- ; said that gentleman, with a manner of mingled 
tion to further employment. ; dignity and benevolence; ‘‘but before proceed- 

Objection! John was but twenty-two; and ; ing to business, I wish to arrange a few prelimi- 
his heart gave a great bound when he thought } naries with you. The nature of your employ- 
of Seraph and the cottage, which seemed nearer } ment must remain a secret even from you—it is 
than they had ever yet been; but he stood gaz- ; enough to say that it is state business (‘another 
ing at Mr. Mettlegate in silence, while that ; word wanted there,’ murmured Mr. Clickwell, 
gentleman proceeded to unfold the nature of} in a tone that nobody heard) in which you will 
the ‘‘employment.” $be engaged, and probably you have not the 

He was examining John’s handwriting, and ; slightest idea of the position of the individual 
having shown it to Mr. Clickwell, both professed } who now addresses you?” 
themselves satisfied with it. $ John admitted that he had not; but in his 

«In the first place,” said Mr. Mettlegate, im- $ own mind he set him down as the Minister of 
pressively, ‘this little transaction between us Foreign Affairs, or Secretary of State. 
must never be mentioned. The part that you; Mr. Mettlegate smiled in a manner suited to 
are to fill is one that is eagerly desired by a: disguised royalty conversing familiarly with a 
number of persons, and we should probably ex- ’ subject, and said, ‘(still as disguised royalty, ) 
cite enmity by thus favoring you; then, too, : ‘*You will never know me in any other cha- 
employers have a natural jealousy of their} racter than that of ‘Mr. Mettlegate;’ my pre- 
clerks undertaking any business but theirs, and $ ; sent business is to make you satisfied with him. 
on many accounts it will be better to keep it} As your work here can only be done in what 
entirely between ourselvts.”’ : ’ should be your hours of recreation, it is but 

John promised strict secresy—what would he ; ‘right that your compensation should be high.” 
not have promised then? He then mentioned a sum for every evening’s 

Mr. Mettlegate, however, merely informed $ 3 work that fairly startled John into the belief 
him that his employment would be confined to § S that he must be dreaming. The alacrity with 
writing; and, having given him particular direc- ’ which he seized his pen caused his companion 
tions to find a street and number in an out-of- 3 Sto smile; and very soon John was writing away 
the-way region, where he was to call that even- ; for dear life, copying over and over again the 
ing, the gentlemen departed. : signature on a piece of written paper before 

John. received several reproofs during the ; him, and which appeared to be the transfer of 
day for the unusually careless manner in which $a large sum of money. Mr. Clickwell was 
his work was executed, but his mind was full § working at one of the tables, and from the 
of other matter; and punctually at the hour ap- glimpse that John caught of his employment, 
pointed, he turned into the obscure street to {he imagined that this must be a branch of the 
which he had been directed. $ mint. 

While gazing about for the number, for it was} At length Mr. Mettlegate pronounced John’s 
extremely dark, he felt a hand laid upon his ; work perfect, and praised his new clerk’s skill- 
arm ; and, turning in some fear, he encountered } fulness very highly. Gold was put into his 
the benignant gaze of Mr. Clickwell, who took ; hand, at his departure, and an instant dismissal 
him at once under his wing; and after parading : threatened if a living creature were informed of 
around several blocks, in what appeared to} this night’s work. But there was no fear of 
John a very zigzag and confusing manner, they John, and so Mr. Metilegate felt; his frank, 
reached the back entrance of a large, shabby- { open nature was entirely unsuspicious of evil, 
looking house. sand he had a dim idea that he was serving his 

Mr. Clickwell led the way through dark pas- ; country in some honorable way, at the same 
sages, and up innumerable flights of stairs, ; time that he was working for Seraph. 
until John concluded that they must have; ‘‘What under the sun air you doin’?” in- 
reached the very top of the house. They } quired a neighbor of Archibald Gimple. 
entered a large room, very nicely fitted up as 3 ; Archibald smiled in a superior manner, as he 
a large library, and containing several queer- ’ replied, 
looking tables, covered with papers and uten-} ‘‘Ain’t sure that I’m doin’ anything; I’m try- 
sils, and one large desk that was quite formid- in’ to do.” 





ALLS. 


able in its proportions. : “‘Thought you didn’t approve of tryin’ ?”’ con- 
At this desk John was seated; and then Mr. ; tinued the neigbor. ‘’Pears to me I've heerd 
Mettlegate made his appearance. } tell of a man who upsot his hull house diggin’ 


“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Enden,” Sunder it for a pot of gold.” 
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468 BIRST AND LAST. 
' This was not at all agreeable to Archibald, § air the most. obstinate little cretur J ever laid 
and he vouchsafed no reply. $ $ eyes on, and whatever you set out to do, you'll 
Mr. Geales had persuaded his friend, as well ; § da.” 
as himself, that copper was to be found in great $ } With which comforting remarks, aunt Per- 
abundance on the Gimple farm; and drew such } ditha kissed the tearful face of her pretty niece, 
& glowing picture of the fabulous profits to be $ < and sat down again to her sewing. 
derived from working the mine, that Archibald $ Seraph was ‘“‘an obstinate little cretur”—she 
Gimple, opposed as he was to all experiments, } began to grow pale and thin with ali her might; 
and “new fangled notions,” fell eagerly in with : and not even waffles, her faverite weakness, 
the plan, and drew nearly all his spare funds to 3 could tempt her, as Miss Perditha said, ‘to eat 
carry on the operations. : more than enough to keep a bird alive;” which 
Miss Perditha looked upon Mr. Geales with } is rather indefinite, as it is generally under- 
very different feelings when she found that he } 3 stood that some birds eat a great deal more 
wanted her niece, instead of herself; and she 3 3 than others—vultures, for instance. Seraph’s 
cautioned ‘brother Archibald” in vain against ; appetite, however, was on the canary bird pat- 
reposing too much trust in a stranger. His} tern. 
mind was set upon dazzling all Pennybrook, and § ’ Archibald Gimple was considerably troubled. 
easting a fresh halo upon the name of Gimple; $ : His only child, the pride of his heart, was fad- 
and the voice of ‘Sister Perdithy’”’ sounded in $ ing sway before his eyes; and his hardly-earned 
his ears very much like the buzzing of a noisy fly. 3 money was doing the same thing, with no pre- 
Time wore on, as the novelists say; and one ; sent prospect of getting it back. Seraph’s looks 
June morning, John Enden came back to Penny- $ made him really unhappy; and when Mr. Geales 
brook with money enough to buy Seraph of her ; eame to talk to him, as a friend of both parties, 
father. The pretty cottage was not for sale just } 3 and try to persuade him to receive John Enden 
then; but this was not the point, as long as he as a son-in-law, he was quite ready to be per- 
had money enough to get it. ; suaded; and Mr. Geales had the pleasure of 
Archibald Gimple was very uneasy during : 3 doing a benevolent and disinterested action. 
this interview; and demanded rather abruptly § The gratitude of the young couple was un- 
where John had gotten his money so soon. H bounded; and Seraph confessed to aunt Per- 
‘* Honestly, sir,” replied the young man, with ; ditha that, if she had never seen John, she did 
a flushed face, ‘‘by working at all sorts of hours, ; think she should have loved Mr. Geales., This 
and thinking of Seraph to keep me from being } benevolent Howard was very much occupied im 
tired.” writing letters; but, grateful as they felt, he 
This was straightforward enough; and finding ; was not at all missed—Miss Perditha doubted 
no sufficient. reason for breaking the compact, $ if the roof of the house would be, if it should 
Archibald just refused point blank to give him $ take a notion to come off. 
his daughter, without any reason at all. : The young couple were to live at home until 
John Enden’s feelings cannot be described; } : the owner of the cottage was disposed to sell it; 
but with no word of disrespect for the father of Sand Miss Perditha and Almira Hipple again 
Seraph, he quietly left the house in the hope } worked in concert to make Seraph’s room as 
that a short reflection would bring Mr. Gimple : attractive as possible. The bride-elect, as Miss 
to his senses. : Perditha observed, was in such a flutter that 
“Oh! father!” exclaimed Seraph, who had ; ; she wasn’t worth her salt; and, as for John, he 
been in an adjoining room during the interview, } did nothing but. be in the way. 
**you promised!” ; The day arrived; and the stiff, white-satin 
Archibald turned from his daughter’s plead- } ; dress, which John had brought from the city, 
ing face to superintend the operations of the $ 3 was made up in the queer fashion of forty years 
workmen; and Seraph fiew to aunt Perditha. ; ago; but Seraph could not be disfigured, even 
‘“‘Seraph,” said she, in a solemn manner, ‘‘I} by that barbarous style, and a lovelier bride 
feel it in my bones that somehow or another, had never been seen in Pennybrook. 
and at some time or other, you'll marry John} Seraph stood before the glass, with a slight 
Enden.  I’ll never forgit the time I locked you } feeling of pardonable vanity, waiting for the 
up in the closet, and had to wrap you in a summons to go down stairs, and wondering why 
blanket to keep you from ketchin’ eold, and } they made such a noise below—when in rushed 
how you stuck it out there, hour after hour, } Almira Hipple, in a great state of excitement, 
until I got scared, and had to fetch you out. I ; exclaiming in a very vague and disconnected 
think jest the same now as I did then, that you } manner, 
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“Don’t go down, Seruff! P’rapsthey’llwant; The Gimple farm, indignant at being mistaken 
you, too!” $ for a copper-mine, revenged itself by becoming 
““Of course, they want her,” said Miss Per- ’ neither one nor the other; and Archibald Gim- 
ditha, sternly, ‘‘What do you mean, Almiry? ; ple, a broken-down old man, pleaded with his 
Is it time to go down?” § ¢ daughter to save him from want. by marrying 
““My sakes me!” continued ‘Almiry,” still § : Mr. Geales. It was a long time before Seraph 
regarding Seraph, “if you ain’t hada blessed $ consented, but finally she married him; and her 
escape of bein’ a forgeress!” 3 ® husband faithfully took charge of them all as 
Miss Perditha rushed down stairs, but Seraph ; ; long as his money lasted. Seraph never knew 
was before her. How she got down she never her husband’s guilt toward John Enden, and it 
could tell; every vestige of color had left her } } was well for her peace of mind that she did 
face, and, white as the bridal dress she wore, : : S not; he was always kind and affectionate to her, 
she was possessed with the one idea that some- 3 and when he died she sincerely lamented him, 
thing dreadful had happened to John. 3 although not as she would have lamented John. 
As she reached the bottom of the stairs, she 3 He had ruined himself, as he ruined his father- 
saw a carriage at the door, and John Enden $ in-law; but Archibald Gimple was now beyond 
lifted into it by two police officers. Her father’s all earthly care for “food and raiment,” and 
anger was too deep for words, except a mur- : only Seraph and aunt Perditha were left. 
mured execration—Mr. Geales looked regretful, } Miss Gimple had a little property, with whieh 
but satisfied that justice should take its course— § ; she purchased a small house in another part of 
and the invited guests whispered together in little: ’ Pennybrook; and resuming her original trade 
knots about ‘‘forgery” and “counterfeiting.” ; of tailoress, aunt and niece lived together, and 
John’s head was bowed, and he made no ré- $ worked and suffered in concert. 
sistance; but at the last moment he turned, and; On a sultry afternoon in August, two ladies 
beheld his wife that would have been close be- ! sat in the narrow strip of entry (which not even 
side him. ‘Oh! Seraph!” he exclaimed, and courtesy could dignify by the name of ‘hall,’’) 
he would have said more, but the men hurried } that belonged to a small, plain house in a by 
him into the carriage, while kind hands seized : : Street of Pennybrook. The day was very warm, 
Seraph, and carried her up stairs. ‘ and the front door had been left open to admit 
Poor John! he was the victim of a deeply-laid § $ all the breeze there was to enter—giving a fine 
scheme: counterfeit money was found upon him $ < view of the marigolds, coxcombs, and French 
when the officers came to him, and the proofs ; lilacs that adorned ‘the court-yard.” 
of forgery were just as conclusive. The villains, 3 The ladies, who both wore spectacles, were 
whose tool he had been, had exposed him in : sewing busily on men’s garments; and there 
obedience to orders they had received; but they : was a sweetness ofexpression in the face of the 
had effected their escape, and were now far be- i younger one that had outlived the perishing 
yond the reach of the law. John Enden was $ S beauty of features and complexion. 
taken to the States’ Prison. , ‘‘Seraph!” exclaimed the elder lady, peering 
For a long time Seraph showed no signs of $ : sharply through her spectacles, ‘there comes 
life. The deadly swoon into which she had ? one of them plaguey men, I do believe, with 
fallen was alarming; and then brain fever set { somethin’ to sell! Why can’t they git some 
in, and it seemed doubtful if she would ever $ : honest employment, instead of trapsin’ round 
leave the room alive. Day after day, and week } the country? Looks like that horrid man with 
after week was she watched and tended; and at $ the papers of needles, who bawls at you to keep 
last reason and consciousness returned. But ; ’em until he comes for ’em—and then when he 
John was lost to her foreyer; her father had ; does come, he declares that he’s left a paper 
taken a savage pleasure in telling her, as soon {more than he has and wants you to pay for 
as she was able to bear it, that he was expiating ; ?em!” 
his crime in the States’ Prison; and Archibald $ 3 Seraph smiled sweetly, but with perfect in- 
had forbidden any one to mention his name ; ; difference, and afterward she gave a little sigh; 
again. , ‘while Miss Perditha Gimple, a spry maiden of 
The Endens could not stay in Pennybrook } ‘over eighty, moved to the door to overwhelm 
after their disgrace; they moved off, no. one ; : the intruder. 
knew where, and all clue to John was lost. 3 «Clear out!” she exclaimed, in a shrill voice, 
Seraph shed bitter tears to think how he had § $ : «<don’ t want none o’ your trash and trumpery!” 
deceived her; but it was a long, long time be- 5 $ He was an elderly, white-haired man; and 
fore she could cease to love him. ? he now looked very composedly at the excited 
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FIRST AND LAST. 
spinster. “Can I see the lady of the house?” 3 ledge of trade, and contrived to take with me 
said he. ' $some of the gold which I felt that I had justly 

"What do you take me for, I should like to ’ earned; I traveled about with merchandise from 
know?” was the indignant rejoinder. ‘Do you } place to place—until, at last, I have reached my 
s’pose I’m a ‘help,’ or what?” ’ native shore with more than money enough to 

The man smiled a little, as he put the ques- } buy the cottage. I could not rest without com- 
tion in a different form, “‘Can I see Mrs. Seraph : ing to tell you this, Seraph.” 

Geales?” ’ Seraph Geales went up to John Enden and 
“T dare say you ken, if you open your eyes,” took his hand. ‘Forgive us all,” said she, 

said Miss Perditha, tartly; for Seraph stood in ; “the wrong that we ,have done you—and to 

the doorway, shading her face with her hand, } prove it, come and live in Pennybrook.” 

and looking almost breathlessly at the man. “T will, Seraph,” was the reply, ‘“‘but it must 
‘“Who—who are you?” said she, at last. be as we promised to live, so many years ago.” 
“Do you know me, Seraph?” asked a voice; ‘Oh! John!” exclaimed Seraph, pointing to 

that was marvelously familiar; and John Enden ; the silver hair so neatly banded beneath her 

came close up to her. cap, “do you not see that I am an old woman 

She looked at him for a moment, and then } now, and you are an old man? We should both 
remembering where she had last seen him, she } rather be thinking of the Land where ‘there is 
turned and walked into the house. More than } neither marrying nor giving in marriage.’ ” 











forty years had passed since then, and Seraph 
sat down and wept like a child. John Enden 
followed her, and sat down a little way off, 
gazing at her with a loving, commiserating look. 


‘And will it make us think of it any the 
less,” pleaded John, “if we spend our few re- 
maining years together? Seraph,” he con- 
tinued, earnestly, ‘had you married me then, 


“Well, if this ain’t imperdence!” exclaimed i do you believe that you would have ceased to 


Miss Perditha, who still felt it her duty to act 
as. duenna, “J should think you wouldn’t hev 
the face to come into this house at all!” 

But the intruder sat looking at Seraph; and 
in a few moments he spoke, “Do not look upon 
me a8 # villain, Seraph; I am an innocent man, 





love me when ‘an old man?’ Or that I would 
have ceased to love yow when ‘an old woman?’ ” 

“No! no!” replied Seraph, covering her face 
with her hands, as she thought of all those long 
years, when they might and should have been 
together, “but people would laugh at us, John, 


and have suffered most unjustly—when you are } for marrying at our age.” 
calm, I will tell you about it.” s “Let them laugh,” said he, “it is not our 
Although the youthful brightness had long ; fault that we have been obliged to wait so long; 
since departed from Seraph’s eyes, the gentle, } and I want you and aunt Perditha both to help 
confiding look was still there, and such a look * me keep house.” 
she now fixed upon John Enden; while Miss} ‘Aunt Perditha,” said Seraph, when John had 
Perditha took up the neglected work with much ‘ left them, ‘‘what do you think of it? Doesn’t it 
apparent dignity, although inwardly consumed } seem foolish?” 
by curiosity to hear what John had to say. “I always believe,” said Miss Gimple, as she 
“My first knowledge of forgers, Seraph, came ; creased down a seam, ‘in followin’ out a prin- 
with the discovery that I had been made their ; ciple, all things bein’ equal—and, as long as 
tool. It was a cruel, cruel business-—but the dis- ; you once made up your mind to marry John 
grace, the imprisonment, and all, were nothing } Enden, and was hindered by ‘unforseen cir- 
to losing you. I had toiled for you, Seraph, and 3 cumstances,’ I should show that I know’d my 
that very toil was the means of losing you! I es mind by doin’ it now—the circumstances 
was not kept long in imprisonment, though—I $ bein’ out of the way.” 
had a few kind friends, and through their ex- : ‘«But we are so old, now,” said Seraph, sadly. 
ertions, it was proved that I was innocent. me ‘‘Well, I don’t calkilate that you expect to 
I was ill for a long time after that, and out of grow any younger?” said Miss Perditha. 
my mind; and when I at last recovered, and} With Miss Gimple’s advice may have been 
heard of you, you were married. I cared for g mingled the idea that ‘keeping house” for John 
nothing in the world then, and went off to sea } Enden would be much pleasanter than tailoress- 
in a fit of despair. We were chased by pirates, } ing; but she really loved her niece, and thought 
and captured; and I, and several companions, ; that she was only considering Seraph’s interests. 
were sold into slavery. For twenty years, They were married on that fifteenth of Octo- 


Seraph, I wore chains; and, at the end of that : ber; and although they tried to keep it as quiet 
time, we escaped. I had gained some know- ‘ as possible, the bells were rung furiously. 

















BABY’S AUNT. 





BY ANNA TAYLOR, 





I coutp scarcely forgive Robert Selwyn for . books, which I had promised myself much 
falling in love with and marrying my pretty $ s pleasure in reading to Nellie, but never did I 
sister Nellie, and then like the ogre in the fairy 3 S take up poem, or romance, or essay, but that 
tale carrying her off to his castle in the moun- 3 baby contrived to distract her attention com- 
tains, or at least to some place where I seldom 3 pletely from the whole matter by his laughter 
saw her. So I was not at all sorry when Nellie; or his weeping. If we went out for a ramble, 
came home for her first visit, to find that busi- ’ Nellie’s thoughts were constantly wandering 
ness had detained her husband in the city. How $ g back to her boy at home; so though the brook 
glad I was to see Nellie again, to feel her arms } $ had the same pleasant murmur we listened to in 
around my neck, and her kisses upon my cheek $ our girlhood, though the woods were just as 
as of old; and when her baby was brought into ; ; shady and the wild flowers just as sweet, yet 
the house, in the arms of its thick-lipped, dusky- § $ the scene had lost its enchantment for her, and 
faced nurse, we all clustered around him, ad-} : could never detain her long from little Philip. 
miring his round, symmetrical limbs, draped in : Old friends called, and that baby had to be 
lace, and muslin, and embroidery, his golden hair § : brought forward and examined and admired and 
trained into the cunningest of French rolls on $ S petted and caressed; over and over again the 
the top of his head, and falling in the brightest color of his hair and eyes was discussed, the 
of clustering rings down beside his pink cheeks, } number of his teeth ascertained, and a decision 
his great, staring blue eyes, and his mouth as$ arrived at as to whether he most resembled 
arch and crimson as Nellie’s own! Grandpapa g papa, or mamma. Over and over again, elderly 
patted his cheeks and called him a fine little $ : ladies offered sage advice, and the younger ones 
fellow, Miss Grey said he was a proper nice ; indulged in a style of talk popularly supposed 
child, and I thought that I could love him for : to be understood by babies, clipping and muti- 
Nellie’s sake. But when I stooped down and lating their words, as if, like Mrs. Plornish, 
shook my ringlets in his face, he put his arm $ 3 they fancied that would make the English lan- 
around her neck and looked at me so defiantly, ° ; guage intelligible to one who could not other- 
that I am sure the little rogue made up his mind ; wise understand it: and wonderful was it ac- 
at once that we were rivals, and that he would counted when, parrot-like, he-lisped the few 
have Nellie all to himself in spite of me. A$ ’ syllables he had learned to speak. In fact that 
terrible despotism was his week’s reign in our ’ baby was the principal figure in every scene, 
household. It seemed strange to me how such 3} whereas I thought his size and capacity should 
a mere morsel of humanity could keep the house } have placed him in the background or perspec- 
in such a perpetual turmoil. Twice, during that } ’ tive. 
memorable visit, did he fall down the steps into} I suppose I shall be thought selfish, but it is 
the passage at imminent risk of life and limbs; ; not pleasant, after being petted and spoiled all 
once was a physician sent for in all haste to ex- 3 one’s life-time, to be coolly set aside and sup- 
tract a kernel of corn he had contrived to insert $ planted in every one’s heart by—a baby. Papa 
in one of his nostrils; and at another time he 3 used to take some interest in my affairs, but he 
was only saved from strangulation, by Miss {is now wholly wrapped up in his grandchild, 
Grey’s presence of mind in running her fingers } and I think confidently expects that he will 
down his throat and removing a button which } one day occupy the Presidential chair. Miss 
he had found on the carpet and conveyed sur- } Grey has set her heart upon his becoming a 
reptitiously to his mouth, that depository for minister, and has devised her small means, 
all infantine treasures. ; which would have otherwise been left as a 

‘One might have supposed, from these per-} legacy to me, to educate him for that profes- 
petually recurring accidents, that he was medi-} sion; and as for Nellie, though she once loved 
tating upon the great problem of existence, and ; me as a sister, I am sure she looks upon and 
experimenting as to the speediest means of ter- } speaks of me now—would you believe it?—only 
minating it. There were passages in my favorite 3 as “Baby’s Aunt.” 
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NECK-TIE: LATEST STYLE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Taxe a three-cornered piece of silk, lay four 
or five plaits on the bias side, until the point is 
only a little over a finger long. This point is 
to be embroidered, a bunch for the centre, (for 3 
which we give a very pretty pattern full size,) : 
and the sides are to be chain-stitched in blocks 3 
as seen in the design, sewing a small jet ~ 

s 





in the centre of every block. The dots on the 
strawberries are done in the same way. Fit the 
point to the neck, cutting off the ends in front. } 
Edge all round with a narrow black thread lace. ; 
Make a bow and ends for the front, embroider- * 


ing the ends, and edging them with lace to 
match the point. 





PULL-SIZED PATTERN FOR THE EMBROIDERY. 


It is to be worn over a walking dress, with 
a very small linen collar, and may be made of 
any color to suit the dress or bonnet trimmings, 
always embroidered with black. 





WEAVING OR PLAITING HAIR ORNAMENTS.—NO. IV. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEER. 
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Tue chain of which this net is composed may ' 
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be worked in several lengths, but we do not 
advise that it should be attempted with hair 
measuring less than twelve or fourteen inches. 
Ten strands, of about sixteen hairs each, are to 
be prepared. The wire for the centre must not 
exceed the fourth of an inch in circumference. 

Draw ten equidistant radiating lines on the 
table with chalk, and letter them with the first 
ten letters of the alphabet, beginning from the 
central line at the top of the table, and pro- 
eeeding toward the right; having done this, 
work as follows:— 

1st Round.—Lift strand 7 into the place of 3; 
lift strand } into the place of d; lift strand d 
into the place of 7; lift strand f into the place 
of h; lift strand A on to the vacant 7. 

2nd Round.—Lift strand a into the place of ¢; 
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lift strand 7 into the place of g; lift strand g into psesae shall occupy the space between this cen- 
the place of e; lift strand ¢ into the place of c; {tral circle and the next penciled one, and tack 
lift strand ¢ on to the vacant a, _ these loops also to the paper. Then take an- 

The first round is worked toward the right; 3 other needle, threaded with silk, and with it 
the second round is worked toward the left; ; fasten off the ends of the circle, and fasten down 
these two are to be repeated alternately until {the extremities of each loop to the circle, put- 
the hair is all worked up. 3 ting on a bead at each place where the loop 

When the plait has been scalded, dried, and } joins the circle. The second round of léops are 
slipped off the tube, instead of cementing the to occupy the space between the second and 
ends, let them be tied very neatly and firmly 3 third penciled circles, and, like the loops in 
with silk of the same color as the hair. So chain-crochet, are to rise, each one from the 
many lengths must be worked as will be requi- $ centres of the previous ones; tack these to the 
site for making the net, and, when these are all ; paper with thread, and then fasten them down 
completed, cut out a circular piece of white to the others with silk, and attach a bead at 
cartridge paper of the size it is wished thc net {each junction. About every three rounds it 
shall be; then with a lead pencil draw a circle { will be necessary to add four extra loops, one 
in the centre about the size of a half dollar; $in each quarter of the circle. All the rounds 
around this’ draw a succession of circles until $ are to be done in the way already described— 
the paper is filled up; let the first three or four § namely, the loops first tacked to the paper, and 
be an inch apart, the next three or four an inch Sthen sewn into their places; a bead is to be 
and a quarter, and the others an inch and a half; affixed to each extremity of every loop. When 
apart. sall is completed, remove the tacking threads, 

We shall now require straw-needles, or fine } detach the net from the paper, and run a string 
bead-needles, very fine thread for t@cking, and } or chain of beads in and out, through the outer- 
very fine, or split-silk, of the color of the hair, $ most round of loops; of course these beads must 





for sewing; likewise about half a dozen strings 
of Roman-pearl beads, or of the gold or steel- 
colored glass beads about the size of small peas. 

With fine white thread tack the chain over 


be of the same kind as those already used about 
the net; finish off the ends with a tassel of beads, 
sand the work is complete, and forms a very 
3 pretty head-dress. 


the central penciled circle, and then proceed to: A watch-guard may also be worked with this 
form with it ten or twelve equal-sized loops, 3 pattern. 
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CHILD’S COAT, 


CHILD’S DRESS. 








KNITTED PATCHWORK COUNTERPANE. 


_— 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 














Commence by casting on three loops. Bring;8, Back row: knit 3 first and 3 last, purl all 
the cotton forward and knit the row thus, mak- } the intermediate; the same must be done with 
ing a loop at the beginning of each row; con- ; all the back rows. Front row: knit 3, make 1; 
tinue thus until there are seven loops upon the ; knit 3, make 1, knit 3. Back row as before. 


needle, then knit 3, make 1, knit 1, make 1, knit; Front row: knit 3, make 1, narrow, make 1, 
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PATTERN FOR CHEMISE. 
knit 1 (this is the central loop), make 1, narrow, , make 1, narrow, and knit 2, make 1, narrow, 
make 1, knit 8. Back row. Front row: knit } make 1, narrow, and knit 2, make 1, narrow, 
8, make 1, narrow, make 1, knit 3, make 1, nar- $ make 1, knit 8. These instructions must be 
row, make 1, knit 8. Back row. Front row: $ followed until by constantly narrowing in the 
knit 8, make 1, narrow, make 1, knit 5, make 3 centre, there are no more than nine loops left 
1, narrow, make 1, knit 8. Back row. Front} upon the needle, when they must be knitted 
row: knit 8, make 1, narrow, make 1, knit 7,3 backward and forward, narrowing one each 
make 1, narrow, make 1, knit 3. Back row. $row until only three remain, when they must 
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Front row: knit 8, make 1, narrow, make 1, be cast off, the diamond being completed. 


narrow, and knit 2, make 1, knit 1 (this last is 


the central loop and must be kept so all through ; 


Whenever the word ‘‘narrow” occurs in the 
above directions, the following instructions are 


the knitting), make 1, knit 2, and narrow, make 3 to be remembered. When the line of knitting 


1, narrow, make 1, knit 8. Back row. Then 
in continuing to enlarge the diamond the same 
rules must be followed—namely, to commence 
a new point as soon as there are five central 
loops for the narrow lines, and for the wide 


leans from right to left it must be done by slip- 
ping one knitting and binding. When the line 
leans from left to right the loops must be knit- 
ted together. The appearance of the work is 
much improved by following this rule. 








when there are nine. In reducing the diamond; In this way, when a little facility has been 
from the widest part work as follows: Front 3 acquired, this knitted patchwork becomes a very 
row: knit 3, make 1, narrow, make 1, narrow, : pleasant occupation. A few trials, even if it 
and knit 1, and narrow, make 1, narrow, make; should be found necessary to recommence 
1, knit 2, and narrow, make 1, narrow, make 1, $ several times, need not be considered tedious, 
knit 2, and narrow, make 1, narrow, make 1, § the parts being on merely a small scale, which 
knit 2, and narrow, make 1, narrow. Slip nar-?is very different from the intricate difficulty of 
row and bind (this is narrowing at the centre): 3a large piece of work of this sort, when mis- 
make 1, narrow, and knit 2, make 1, narrow, Stakes require that several rows should be taken 
make 1, narrow, and knit 2, make 1, narrow, } back upon the needles. 
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PATTERN FOR A CHEMISE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 








only; the front is trimmed with insertion, em- 
> 3 broidery, and small tucks let in between the 
‘ Sinsertion. This trimming is of a pointed form; 
4 sand the body of the Chemise in front must be 
cut the same shape, to fit on to this. The width 
: Sof the long-cloth, or linen, is sufficient for the 
3 width of the garment, and should be gored at 
$ the top, the gores that are cut off being placed 
sat the bottom, and the arm-hole shaped out. 
3 The sleéve is cut in two pieces, and should be 
$ joined together by a double row of stitching; it 
: is made of Scotch cambric, with very small 
$ tucks run in it, to match the trimming in front. 
For strength and durability, we would recom- 
mend that this be made of the same material as 

the Chemise. As our space is limited, we have 

only been able to give, inthe diagram, the half 
3 of both-the back and front, as far down as the 
3 top of the gore; but the illustration of the gar- 









BACK OF CHEMISE. 
Turnx1nG that a pattern of under-linen would ment itself will clearly show how it should be 


be exceedingly acceptable to many of the sub- made. The front is gathered from A to B; the 
scribers to “Peterson,” we, this month, give : part from A to the bottom of the point, and the 
one of a Chemise of the newest make. The } same from B to C, being put on quite plain; it 
back is straight, edged with a piece of work is gored from D to E, and the gore that comes 


























































DIAGRAM OF CHEMISE. 
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It is gored from H to F; the gore 





off is put on to the bottom. The back of the, on the top. 
Chemise is plain from F to G; and the other} that comes off being put on to the bottom, in 


portion of the back is gathered into the work ; the same manner as with the front gore. 














PATTERN FOR CHRISTMAS SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. H. M. ALLEN. 











Tus pattern is intended to represent a vase } New-Year’s Gift. The fruit and flowers are to 
and flowers. A pair of slippers, worked in this be worked in colored silk, to imitate nature: 
style, would make a very suitable Christmas or : the vase in gold color and green. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERIES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 














A NEEDLE-BOOK AND PINCUSHION COMBINED. 





BY MRS. WARREN. 








Marer1ats.—T wo nails of violet-colored silk, ; toward the end represented as the heel, now 
some white chalk beads, some crystal, also some : sew this on the first covered piece, sew the two 
gold, a little larger than seed beads, a small } pieces of card-board up at the back of the heel, 
piece of fine flannel for the needles and pins, $ round the ancle and instep. 
and some penny ribbon for tying. For tue Neepiz-Boox.—Cover two pieces of 

First cut the exact shape in tissue paper, then $ card-board and line them with some silk, then 
cut four pieces the same in card-board, also four } snip the edges of the flannel and sew them to 
pieces of flannel somewhat less in size, and four 3 the instep part of the pattern. Now sew the 
pieces of silk, two large and two a little smaller, $ two portions of the design together at the part 
for the lining. which represents the instep. Sew on the beads, 

For tHe Prixcusnion.—Cut four thicknesses $ as shown in the engraving, only observe that 
of flannel, cover two pieces of card-board, tack $ underneath the flowers and leaves is a piece of 
the flannel on to one piece of the former, and to $ white calico to throw up the white of the beads. 
the second piece sew on a small piece of the} A small pair of scissors may be inserted between 
silk, about half an inch in width, but tapering $ the needle-book and cushion. 
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NETTED WINDOW CURTAIN. 





BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 





In the front of the number is a new pattern $ the height of the apartment for which they are 
for a Netted Window Curtain. It is worked on $ intended. 
two different meshes, the larger three-quarters { Having cast on the required number for the 
of an inch wide, the smaller just one half of: first row, net three more plain rows, all on the 
that size: both should be flat, as it is more easy } same mesh; then net the next row, still using 
to keep the loops perfectly regular on a flat the large mesh, three twists round the finger, 
mesh than on a round one. The number of; so as to make a treble loop on each loop of the 
loops for the curtain may be from eighty to a} last row; this being done, take the small mesh 


— this must, of course, depend upon } and net a row on all the loops of the last row, 
‘ 
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dividing them separately, a loop on each loop; ; curtain may be as wide and full as the window 
net two more rows with the same small mesh; $ may require, as repeating the stripes is all that 
then net a row on the large mesh; then, still is necessary for that purpose. When hung up 
with the large mesh, net a row, taking up three } the effect is particularly light and pretty, the 
in one, but particularly noticing, in commencing } rarity of the netting forming an extremely orna- 
the row, that these three are opposite to the 3 mental stripe. 

three on the contrary side of the small netting, Casting on eighty loops makes a very good- 
so as to preserve the regularity of the pattern. $ sized curtain; a hundred loops a large one. 


After this the whole must be repeated. The The cotton ought not to be too fine. 
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A VEIL BORDER. 





BY MRS, WARREN. 
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MarerrAts.—Cotton, No. 86. No. 4 Pene- {de u same; 7 ch de u next, 7 ch 1 L between the 
lope Hook. Sufficient rather coarse Brussels : two 5 chs; 7 ch 1 Lin same loop, 9 ch 1L on 
net for a veil. ; centre of next 5 dc, 5ch 1 Lu 8rd 1 ch; 2 ch 1 

1st Row.—11 ch unite in a circle; 3 de 3 ch u ; L 2 ch between each 1 ch for 5 times, 3 ch de u 
this circle till there are 8 chs of 8. End with 3 the 3 ch at the end of the L stitches, 5 ch de u 
8 ch de u circle. 3 1st chs of flower, 5 L uw same; de u same; 1 de 

2nd Row.—7 ch de u3ch. Repeat all round. 3 u next 5 L de usame. Repeat u all the 7 chs 
13 ch de u 2nd of the 7 chs; 3 ch T (or turn on : the same. 8 ch 13 de u next chs; 9 de u next; 
reverse side); 1 L 1 chin each loop for 12 times; ¢ fasten off. Make a second piece, do not fasten 
8 ch de u next 7 ch of flower; 11 ch de u next; ¢ off, but draw the cotton through, and with a 
IchT7dceuwllch. 11 L «same, 5dceu same; $ fine needle sew on to the first piece as in en- 
9 ch de u 8rd ich; lchT5ddeu9ch; 5ch5 ; graving. When a sufficient length is completed, 
de wsame, 5 ch 8 de u same; 9 ch de on the 3 tack it round the veil very evenly, and button- 
centre of the L stitches; 9 ch de on the end of $ hole or overcast the edge on to the net, then 
the L stitches; 7 ch 1 L u the chs of flower : with same cotton run a line just inside the pat- 
already worked into; 9 ch T de u next chs 7 ch ¢ tern, and sew it slanting ways over. 
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COMBINATION DESIGNS IN PATCHWORK. 
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TO IMITATE FOREST LEAVES. 





BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH.* 





2 The leaves must be stemmed, that is, have 
$ wires to them. Dissolve the sealing-wax, each 
Scolor in a separate bottle as before directed. 
: Apply the wax to the leaves with a fitch brush, 
$they may be very prettily variegated by dip- 
’ ping the brush in the different bottles of wax. 
: These leaves are very pretty for ornamenting 
: flower or fruit baskets as a substitute for leather 
; work; it will also do for leather work as a sub- 
$ stitute for varnish; they are also pretty for 


§ mixing with dried grasses. 








* Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth, No. 48 north Ninth 
street, Philadelphia, deals in materials, &c., for 

MarTeRiAts.—Red, green, yellow, and brown $ potichomanie, paper flowers, wax flowers, and 
sealing-wax, muslin leaves of different forms, } all sorts of fancy work. Orders promptly at- 
fitch brushes, . 3 tended to. 
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BABY’S SACQUE IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE Wao AVER. 





For tHe Sacque Bopy.—Commence with 38 
$ shells, crochet 12 rows. Then divide into three 
3 parts, thus: 10 shells for each front, and 18 for 
$the back. Then crochet each 12 rows. Work 
$6 rows for the shoulder, narrowing every row. 
§ Join the shoulder seams, and work two rows 
S across. For the border, work 12 rows, increas- 
Sing in the last four rows, so that there will be 
3 10 stitches in every shell. 

For tHE Sterve.—1l4 shells for the width, 
work 12 rows. 6 rows for the border. Finish 
the sacque with 1 row of shells all round. A 
$ narrow ribbon same color of the border for the 


pecker 
Marenrats.—} oz. of white split zephyr, 3 Wist and neck. 


oz. colored split zephyr. g 
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OUR COLORED BERLIN PATTERN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tue very beautiful Berlin wool-work pattern, ¢ purposes. In fact, it is on this account, that 
which is given, printed in colors, in the front {we have selected it for this month, as it will 
of the number, may be used for a variety of ‘ come in, just in time for those who wish to make 
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PATTERNS IN ‘EMBROIDERY. 481 
up Christmas and New-Year’s Gifts. Worked 3 and yellow may be worked in filoselle, which 
on canvas of a moderate fineness, with single $ would very decidedly increase the richness and 
Berlin wool, it wiil serve for a sofa-pillow, foot- : brightness of the pattern. 
stool, bag, &c. Worked on a coarser canvas, in} We may here say that Christmas gifts, worked 
double Berlin wool, which would have a beauti- $ by the giver, are always more cherished than 
ful effect, it would then be admirably adapted $ those which are purchased; and for a very na- 


Ss 
for an ottoman, fender-stool, &c. The white ‘tural reason. 
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SILK EMBROIDERY FOR INFANT’S CLOAK. NAME FOR MARKING. 
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Fig. 2. 
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TO MAKE A WAX ALPINA. 





BY CHARLES PEPPER. 








Tue Alpina is ‘one of the$sician anfl botanist. The outer petals are bold 
grandest plants in Flora’s king- 3 and noble. 
dom. As represented in our § The flower may be made the above size, or 
illustration, it is nearly one- twice as large; the shape of the outer petals are 
fourth its natural size. It is ; as shown in diagram (fig. 1), numbering about 
a most splendid flower, and is; fourteen to eighteen; and the inner ones gradu- 
found blooming, in the month of } ate in size from one to six (fig. 2); they contain 
August, in colors of glowing red. altogether about one hundred and fifty to sixty 
It is a native of the Mauritius; ;} petals. To make the flower, cut the petals 
the leaves are not numerous, and } (figures 1 and 2) of white wax; pinch the edges 
are in form an acute oblong. ; till quite thin and feather-edged; then form a 
The petals of the flower are of a { channel down the centre of the petal, and mould 
fine, deep, rosy-red color, a white ; the petal something after the character of Lilium 
line being drawn round the mar- 3 Lancifolium, or somewhat as near to the shaded 
gin. The genus is named after; petal, as seen in diagram (fig. 8). The small 
Prospero Alpini, an Italian phy- petals must every one pass through the fingers, 








Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3. 


under the process of tapering the edges; after 3 the whole are fixed. Finally, proceed with the 
which, mould the inner leaves a little hollow, : larger ones, placing them as gracefully as pos- 
similarly to a rose petal, and form a slight mark $ sible, to give a noble effect. This flower looks 
down the centre, as in the large ones. After ; well by itself, with a bud and a few leaves. 
preparing the petals thus far, proceed to tint § 

with carmine and French white, or Chinese 3 

white mixed with a little gall, and having the $ 

tint, as stated in the description, a fine, deep, $ 

rosy-red, with a fine white margin round the 3 

edges of the petals. In forming the flower, ; 

prepare a foundation about the size of a silver 
dollar, of a conical shape toward the centre (as 
seen in diagram, fig. 4), of pieces of white wax; 
place a stout pin of wire in the centre, and fix 
the petals No. 1 (of fig. 2), so that one laps a 
little over the other. Then No. 2, in like man- 
ner, bringing the point of each petal between $ 
the petals of the preceding row, and so on till Fig. 4. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” For 1861—BetreR Tuan Ever.—On the 
cover, this month, will be found our Prospectus for 1861, 
Every year’s experience teaches us how to do better for 
our subscribers; while the continual increase in our cir- 
culation enables us to afford costlier and still costlier 
attractions. Hence it is that we make no idle boast in 
saying that “Peterson” has improved with every year. 
Hence also we are able to promise that “Peterson” for 
1861 will be even better than for 1860. 

In addition to our usual quantity of original stories, 
from the best writers of the country, we shall publish, in 
1861, the following copy-right novelets: 


A BROKEN LIFE, 
BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 


BARBARA’S AMBITION, 
BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 


HARLEY BROOKS, 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


One of these—that by Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens—will run 
through the entire year. The others will be shorter. If 
we have room, we shall give, over and above these, a copy- 
right novelet, which we have in hand, by Mrs. M. A. DEnt- 
SON. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “ Peterson,” if its claims are but fairly presented. 
Be first in the field! A specimen will be sent, gratis, if 
written for, to show to acquaintances, so that your own 
copy need not be injured. Do not lose a moment! 

Our TitLz-Pacz ror 1860.—As is our custom, at the close 
of each year, we give, in this number, a title-page to bo 
bound up with the year’s volume. It is, decidedly, the 
prettiest one we have ever issued. This being the “ Ladies’ 
National Magazine,” we have had the national emblems 
designed for the top of the title-page. And as the ladies of 
America have just purchased the home of Washington, we 
have caused an engraving of Mt. Vernon to be placed at 
the bottom. The four landscapes at the sides represent 
Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. In the centre is a 
child’s face, copied from one of the most graceful of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s pictures. There are, so to speak, in 
this title-page, seven pictures in one. 

Curistmss Eve: Brincinc Home tae Hoiiy.—This beau- 
tiful plate represents a custom, almost universal in Eng- 


land, and beginning to be practiced in parts of the United ° 
States. Two children have been out, gathering holly, with : 


which to adorn the rooms at home, and are sturdily plod- 
cing their way back, in spite of the heavy snow drifts. It 
is, we think, one of the most charming pictures we have 
ever published. 


Tue JANuARY Numpsr will be ready by the first of * 
December, and will outshine anything, in the Magazine } 
line, ever seen. 

4 


Be early with your clubs! 


¢  Wuar’s In A Name?--Why cannot we Americans origi- 
3 nate names for our towns less shocking than those that 
3 meet the ear on almost every train of cars. How monoto- 
3 nous it is, to hear, at, each station, ‘for miles, the cry of 
3 Holden! North Holden! East Holden! West Holden! Hol- 
$ den Centre! Holden Corner! South Holden! Holdenville! 
$ till we long to cry out, let the next Holding be holding 
your tongue. 

Have we no originality? If not, let us call a council of 
Indians from some of the scattered tribes, and listen to 
their language for awhile. We should soon get names 
enough, breathing of poetry, tenderness, and truth, too. 

There is hardly a name the Indians have given but is 
significant of some beautiful feature of nature, whose living 
pictures they have framed in thoughts so lustrous, that 
3 time can never tarnish, nor age destroy them. Compare 
2 Cayahoga, Cayuga, Wyoming, Oneida, with Bristol, Leeds, 
8 York, Birmingham. How majestic the former! how insig- 
3 nificant the latter. Our mountains, Wachusett, Holyoke, 
3 Menadux, Kittaning, Alleghany—do they not bear in their 
§ very sound evidences of their beauty and grandeur? And 
8 Juniata—sweet Juniata!—of what else can we think than 
$ a softly flowing and sparkling river meandering between 
$ banks of crimson and green—now blushing with their 
weight of flowers, now deliciously cool and dark, with the 
bending foliage and fringing grasses that border them? 

Let us originate. Let us coin words that can be found in 
$ neither spelling-book or dictionary, rather than remain 
2 such serfs to custom. Let the points of the compass bo 
3 upon court-houses and steeples; do not make them handles 
for our towns. If Mr. Tausey, or Mr. Poppy, build lots of 
houses on some tract of land and thus found a village, do 
not, we pray you, perpetuate those delightful cognomens 
by calling the place Poppyville, or Tauseytown, because it 
will only make you ridiculous. Step out of the common 
course a little, pay some regard to euphony—please tho 
muses, and make a name that shall reflect credit upon your 
taste as an American, as well as your ingenuity and inde- 
pendence. 
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Our Bertiw Woot Pattern.—This is not only one of the 
most elegant patterns ever published in a magazine, but is 
also adapted for an unusual variety of purposes. No other 
American periodical, it should be remembered, gives these 
colored Berlin patterns at all. In retail stores, in Phila- 
delphia, a single pattern, like this, is sold for fifty cents. 
Yet we give it, and all the rest of the number, for about 
eighteen cents. Costly and beautiful as this pattern is, 
however, it is nothing to what the one in’ our January 
number grill be, which will be printed in no less than 
twelve colors. 


Rerunp THE Money.—The Montezuma (Iowa) Register 
says :—‘Peterson’s Magazine is at hand, filled with tho 
choicest matter. All its articles are eminently pure and 
chaste in tone and sentiment. Subscribe for Peterson, and 
if at the close of the year you are not fully satisfied we will 
refund the money.” When a disinterested journal makes 
} such a promise as that, surely nobody can hesitate to take 
“Peterson” in preference to any other Magazine. 


Tue CuitpRen’s Party.—One of our engravings, this 
month, represents a children’s party on Christmas Eve. 
Prominent in the fore-ground is a little fellow, as you see, 
who is determined to kiss the pretty girl he has caught 
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? under the mistletoe. 
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Women in France.—A recent English writer speaks as 
follows as to the different treatment of woman in England 
and in France. His remarks will apply, in nearly as great 
force, to the United States. “Chivalry,” he says, “origi- 
nated first in the South of France, with all its complicated 
code of sentiments and customs, and left an indelible trace, 
not merely on the manners, but on the whole imagination 
of France. It is the feeling which lay at the root of French 
chivalry that still influences the position of women in 
France. They are highly esteemed in England, they de- 
serve it; they have made their own position. But in 
France their society, independently of their merit, is indis- 
pensable. Few men past thirty years old will go habitu- 
ally to a house except for the mistress of it. The French 
feeling is not gallantry, in the usual acceptance of the 
word; it is not the young and handsome only that are 
centres of society. The taste for woman’s society and sym- 
pathy is universal, and beauties are exceptions. In Eng- 
land a woman’s beauty and her virtues are what every man 
thinks of as the charm of his house. He talks with rapture 
of the woman who will nurse him and pour out his tea. In 
France you do not hear much about a woman’s coffee. “ Est 
elle aimable’—(aimable does not mean a virtue but an 


agrement)—* a t-elle de Vesprit?” is the second question, if 


not the first that every man asks. It does not mean any- 
thing wonderful; it means, Hus she the quick perception that 
seizes what is said and returns change for your thoughts? 
Sociability, the love of conversing, is an absolute necessity. 
We know men who would rather live in extreme poverty 
in Paris than go away for a comfortable income; not from 
any love of its localities, but they are afraid of being en- 
nuyed for want of the conversation they find in every 
salon. Why does a man prefer his club to a drawing-room 
where his lady presides? And why do men in Germany 
never go to one but by special invitation, with a supper to 
make it bearable? They are as fond of their home as the 
French, but they have less need of companionship in their 
wives. But whatever is the cause, the effect is certain; and 
in consequence of this preference for their society, the 
middle-aged and the old ladies have the same relative 
value, according to their intellectual merit, that men have. 


We never heard anybody in France call a man an old ¢ 
woman because he was a fool of a particular twaddling ° 


kind. Old women are thought quite as capable of wisdom 
as old men, and, in fact, they have more influence. We do 


not say that women are not duly appreciated in England. } 


We have often been struck with the patronizing and also 
kindly manner with which a gentleman will go up to a 
lady, and endeavor to draw her out. But he does it from 
good feeling, and not all for his own satisfaction, so that 
she ought to be more obliged.” 

American gentlemen should ponder on this. 


CLOAK PatTTeRNs FoR WINTER.—We give, in this number, 
four of the most fashionable patterns for cloaks, which 
have appeared this season in Paris. 
these to the firm of Yarp, Girutmore & Co., Chesnut above 


Sixth street, Philadelphia, dealers in silks and fancy goods, ° 


and importers of cloaks and mantillas. These patterns were 
engraved from the original drawings, made in Paris from 
cloaks just designed. We mention this fact to show how 
superior are our facilities for giving the fashions in advance. 
Messrs. Yanp, Grutmore & Co., are at the head of their 
business in Philadelphia, a city which is knewn, in Paris, 
as importing the most elegant goods sold for the United 
States market. This enterprising firm, we may add, are 
just moving into the most splendid store, of its kind, in this 
city, built expressly for them of white marble, after designs 
by J. McArthur, one of our best architects. It is nearly 
opposite their present location. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


rere 


We are indebted for : 
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s Bunyan’s Wire Inrercepina ror His Revease.—‘Bun- 
¢ yan,” said Macaulay, “is as decidedly the first of allegorists 
as Demosthenes is the first of orators, or Shakspeare the 
first of dramatists.’ “The Pilgrim’s Progress” has been 
read by almost everybody. It has been translated into 
more languages than any book except the Bible. This 
wonderful work was written in prison, where Bunyan was 
confined for his religious opinions. During the twelve 
years of his incarceration, his chief solace, after his wife 
and child, was his pen. This wife was a remarkable woman. 
At every opportunity she besieged the judges for his relief, 
and even went up to the House of Lords in his behalf. The 
subject of our premium picture, for 1861, is one of those in- 
terviews with the judges. The engraving is of the largest 
size for framing, and contains nineteen figures, all exe- 
cuted in the highest style of art. In the foreground of this 
fine work is seen the undaunted wife pleading for her hus- 
band. Before her sits the haughty, intolerant judge; and 
around her scowls an angry mob; yet she pleads on, brave 
in her heroic woman’s soul. No picture of equal merit has 
ever been offered for a premium. It would adorn any par- 
lor in the land. It was engraved expressly for us, at an 
enormous cost. It cannot be had, therefore, except by get- 
ting up a club for “Peterson.” So, if you wish this elegant 
engraving, send on a club! 

Best or rts Cxiass.—The Aurora (Ind.) Commercial says: 
“Peterson’s Magazine for November is received. It is a 
superior number. We regard Peterson as the best Maga- 
zine of its class for ladies.” And this seems to be the uni- 
versal voice of our exchanges. 





Ovr OnicInaL Noverets.—The Whitewater (Wis.) Register 
says that “Redman’s Run” and “The Ruling Passion,” are 
two of the most powerful and absorbing tales ever con- 
tributed to an American Magazine. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Curiosities of Natural History. Second Series. By 
Francis T. Buckland, M. A. 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: 
Rudd & Carleton.—The author of this volume, a son of the 
celebrated Dr. Buckland, is a surgeon in the British army, 
and is already favorably known as the author of a first 
series of “Curiosities of Natural History.” Science has had 
few more accurate observers. Every man, it has been said, 
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is born with a specialty ; and that of Mr. Buckland is to note 
the habits of animals. To this faculty of observation, he 
joins that of graphic description. Hence, this work, as well 
as its predecessor, is deeply interesting. All of the articles 
are excellent, but that which fascinated us the most, and 
which, we think, will generally be best liked, is “A Hunt 
on the Sea Shore.” Those portions of it, particularly, which 
discuss mermaids and mermen, will find eager readers, No 
one can have any proper idea of the sagacity of animals till 
he has perused a work like this. On the other hand, it is 
astonishing how many absurd stories have becn handed 
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down, from one generation to another, and believed in, 
which an accurate observer, such as Mr. Buckland, dispels. 

Cousin Harry. By Mrs. Grey. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson _& Brothers.—It was a saying of tho cele- 
brated philosopher, historian, jurist, and statesman, Sir 
James Mackintosh, that he liked nothing better than to lie 
on the sofa, after dinner, and read a good love-story. Mrs. 
Grey, as a novelist, is a writer of love stories rather than of 
» satires, and therefore would have been an author after 
» Mackintosh’s own heart. “Cousin Harry,” the book now 
: before us, is the latest of Mrs. Grey’s productions, and, in 

some respects, is, we think, her best. The volume is re- 
‘ printed, in excellent style, from the London editian. 
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486 HORTICULTURAL. 
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Poems. By Sarah Gould. 1 vol.,12 mo, New Fork: 
Rudd &@ Carleton.—Perhaps the right way to judge of a 
poet’s merit is to let him or her speak for himself or her- 
self. We, therefore, select the following as one of the best 
poems in the volume before us: it is a sonnet addressed to 
“Pauline.” 

White-browed Anemones, daughters of the sun, 
And blue-eyed violets, with the mignonette, 
And pale, pink roses with the valley’s pet, 

The myrtle, iris, lily, every one, 

Becomes a sweet interpreter of thee; 

And as I list the voices of thy soul, 
So soft and gentle, yet in their control 

Strong and subduing, clearly do I see 

The latent strength that slumbers in thy spirit, 
Where lofty faith and aspirations high, 

And holy loves keep closest company, 
Building the Heaven predestined souls inherit. 
Oh! the sweet influence of thy soul on mine 

Is as an affluence of the most Divine. 


Brief Biographies. By Samuel Smiles, author of “ Self- 
Help” and “Life of George Stephenson.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—There are thirty-five bio- 
graphical sketches in the volume before us, James Watt, 
Dr. Arnold, Hugh Miller, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Thomas 
Carlyle, Francis Jeffrey, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Harriet 
Martineau, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Sarah Margaret 
Fuller, and others, celebrated in literature or elsewhere, 
are the subjects. The biographies are tersely written, and 
bring out, with great skill, the select points in the cha- 
racters of those whose life-story is narrated. A more useful 
contribution, of its kind, to practical human knowledge, 
has never fallen under our notice. Portraits of Watt, Ar- 
nold, Browning, Hawthorne, Leigh Hunt, and Gerald Mas- 
sey, adorn the volume. 

Over the Cliffs. By Charlotte Chanter. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor &@ Fields.—The author of this novel is 
said to be a sister of the Rev, Charles Kingsley. Inferior 
in intellectual ability to the author of “ Alton Locke,” she 
is yet superior to most writers of her sex, and is not with- 
out some of her brother’s mental characteristics. “Over 
the Cliffs” is really a very readable book. The scene of the 
story is laid partly in the west of England, and partly on 
the ocean. The incidents at sea, especially,are graphically 
depicted, we might say wonderfully so for a woman. 

The Adventures of James Capen Adams, Mountaineer and 
Grizzly Bear Hunter of California. By Thomas H. 
Hittell. Illustrated. Boston: Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Books of this cha- 
racter will always be popular. Men never tire of reading 
adventures “by flood and field.” The career of James 
Capen Adams, however, seems to have been even more 
varied than is usual among men of his class, 

Jack in the Forecastle ; or, Incidents in the Early Life of 
Hawser Martingale. By the author of “ Tales of the Ocean,” 
“Salé Water Bubbles.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols, Lee d Co. Philada: T. B. Peterson d& Brothers.— 
This work professes to be a faithful account of the adven- 
tures of the writer at sea, between the years 1809 and 1817; 
and it is quite as interesting, in its way, as the life of the 
western hunter, just noticed. 

The Housekeeper’s Encyclopedia. By Mrs. E. F. Haskell. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is a 
work of very great merit. Many of the receipts are origi- 
nal, and all, that we have had tested, good. The author 
has gone minutely into many things, which, to experienced 
persons, may seem superfluous, but for which young house- 
keepers will thank her. 


The Fairy Nightcaps. By the author of “ Aunt Fanny's 
Stories.” 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—A 
most excellent book for little folks, prettily illustrated and 
neatly printed. 


5 The Parabies of our Lord. By R. Cheveniz Trench, 1 
8 vole, 12 mo, New York: D. Appleton & Co.—This is an 
8 American edition, condensed from the English one, of a 
$ work weli known, by reputation at least, to the religious 

public. Condensations and abridgements are generally 
N dangerous experiments; but in this case, the task has been 
3 executed with such success, that Dean Trench himself can- 
2 not find fault with it: and the result will be to popularize 
3a very excellent book, which, otherwise, would have re- 
= mained too large and costly for the public in general. 

Odd People. Being a popular description of singular 
races of Man. By Capt. Mayne Reid. With Illustrations. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This work has 
been published, by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, under an 
5 arrangement with the author. For boys it will prove a 
>} book of absorbing interest. Among the subjects are “ Bush- 
3 men,” “The Man Eaters,” “The Fuegian Dwarfs,” “The 
$ Turcomans,” and “The Centaurs.” 

First Greek Book. With Notes and Vocabularies. By 
Albert Harkness. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: D. Appleton 
Co.—The author of this volume is professor of Greek in 
Brown University. The work contains an outline of the 
forms and inflections of the language, a complete analytical 
syntax, and an introductory Greek reader. 

The Little Nightcap Letters. By the author af “ The 
Fairy Nightcaps.” 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: D. Appleton 
@¢ (Co.-A companion book to “The Fairy Nightcaps.” 
§ Either, or both, would make nice Christmas gifts. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

AUTUMNAL AND WINTER Roses.—The autumnal and winter 
} Toses are frequently divided into two classes: The perfectly 
; hardy and hard-wooded kinds, of stiff and moderate growth; 
$ and the free-growing, softer-wooded sorts, tenderer in vari- 
$ ous degrees, according to constitution, comprising the 
< noisettes, the Bourbons, the Chinese, the tea-scented, and 
> the fairy or Laurencean roses. Of the former, the Scotch 
perpetual is well known. A first-rate flower is the crimson 
perpetual, or rose-du-roi, perfect in form, full pink, finely 
scented; it requires cutting back freely every year, and 
highly manured soil, as do all the autumnals. The four- 
seasons rose is a bright, semi-double, fragrant flower, which 
deserves cultivation, as it will put forth blooms quite late 
in the fall. 

Hybrid perpetuals are more in number than excellence. 
To open well, they must not be too double, and the petals 
must have a peculiar texture, otherwise they are stuck to- 
gether by the dews and rain; and the blooms, instead of 
expanding, fall off in the shape of a mouldy ball. The 
Madame Laffay, and Prince Albert, both crimson, are good ; 
Julie de Krudner and La Favorite, are delicate pink, fra- 
grant and pretty. The Geant des Batailles, deep bright 
crimson; Comte Bobrinsky, vivid scarlet; Gloire de Roso- 
manes, velvety crimson scarlet; Comte de Montalivet, vio- 
let and red; Sir John Franklin, Gloire de la France, Baronne 
Hallez, Alexandrine Bachmeteff, Paul Duprez, Triomphe de 
Paris, and General Castellane, all rich crimson; Jules Mar- 
gattin, and Lady Alice Peel, cherry-color. All these vari- 
ous sorts make an admirable appearance in a collection. 

The Bourbon roses, derived from the original bright pink, 
semi-double Ile de Bourbon, are very persevering bloomers, 
with handsome foliage, and mostly of free growth. Among 
the esteemed sorts may be mentioned the Madame Desprez, 
double, pink, globular, in clusters, with very vigorous 
growth and of great hardihood—a very useful rose, either 
for a standard, a wall, or a pillar; Souvenir de Malmaison, 
a magnificent, flesh-colored, vigorous rose; and the Queen 
: of the Bourbons, delicate pinky buff, double, and very fra 
* grant. 
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PARLOR PASTIMES. 


Tae String AND BALLs.—Get an oblong strip of wood or } 


ivory, and bore three holes in it, as shown in the cut. Then 
take a piece of twine, passing the two ends through the 
holes at the extremities, fastening them with a knot, and 
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thread upon it two beads or rings. as depicted above. The 
puzzle is to get both beads on the same side, without re- 
moving the string from the holes, or untying the knots. 
THe FounTains.—1 is a wall, 2, 3, 4, three houses, and 5, 
6, 7, three fountains or canals. It is required to bring the 
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water from 5'to 4, from 7 to 2, and from 6 to 8, without one 
crossing the other, or passing outside of the wall 1. 

THe Nuns. Twenty-four nuns were arranged in a con- 
vent by night by a sister, to count nine cach way, as in the 
diagram. Four of them went out for a walk by moonlight. 
How were the remainder placed in the square so as still to 
count nine each way? The four who went out returned, 
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bringing with them four friends; how were they all placed 
still to count nine each way, and thus to deceive the sister 
as to whether there were twenty, twenty-four, twenty- 
eight, or thirty-two in the square? 
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ART RECREATIONS. 


J. E, Tirrton & Co., 161 Washington street, Boston, pub- 
lish, for Grecian and Antique Painting, the follewing ele- 
gant Pictures, which we send, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of price. New Pictures constantly being published. 
Each are prepared on suitable paper, with tints, &c.; and 
full directions to paint, to mix each color, frame, &c., with- 
out extra charge. There are no other publishers of such 
pictures, nor can any other pictures be made to so fully 
resemble a canvas oil painting, or remain perfect as these. 
The coarse and cheap pictures are not suitable, and disgust 
people of taste with these beautiful arts. 

Size of Plate, 
beside — Price. 
On the Prairie, very fine, -  - - - 19 by 27, $2.00 
Mary Dow, companion to Barefoot Boy. - 16 by 2 22, 60 
The Barefoot Boy, companion to Mary Dow, 16 by 2 2G 
The Rector’s Ward, - - - - - 19by2 25, 1,00 


} The Marriage of John Alden, in the “Court- 


, ship of Miles Standish,” - - 14by 17, 1,50 
{ The Virgin and Child. the celebrated Ma- 

‘ donna della Scala, by Correggio, - - 16 by 22, 1,00 
} Evangeline, from Longfellow, - - - 16 by 22, 1,00 
’ Beatrice Cenci, mn wae ealented painting 

2 by Guido, - - - 16 by 22, 1,00 
> Jean D’Are, - - 12by 16, 1,00 
3 Age and Infancy, ‘a beautiful Family Group, 16 22, 2,00 
§ The Happy Family, do. do. 13 by 17, 1,25 
§ Hiawatha’s Wooing, from Longfellow, - 14by 18, 1,50 
§ The Farm Yard, by Herring, companion to 

$ _Hiawatha’s Wooing, - - - 13by19, 1,50 
§ The Jews-Harp Lesson, by Brunet, - - 9byll, 60 
§ The Little Bird, by Brunet, - - - 9byll, 60 
$ Les Gryhetinsy copy Sunt ocebontes pees 

> ing, - 9by 11, 1,00 
< Theyare the etighectens of the several most popular new 
styles of painting, and publishers of the new book, ART 
$ Recreations. The careful experience of several years is 


given in this book, with that of Professor Day, the pioneer 
teacher, who has successfully taught in Europe and the 
best seminaries in New England. 

Its value to teachers will be obvious, and to those living 
at a great distance, for it gives instructions how to make 
all materials used, valuable receipts, &c. Some of the 
branches taught are 

Pencil Drawing, Oil Painting, Crayon Drawing and Paint- 
ing, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, Papier Mache, Cone-Work, 
Feather Flowers, Hair-Work, Potichomanie, Leather-Work, 
Theorem Painting, Gilding and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or 
the Art of Preserving Birds, Grecian Painting, Antique 
Painting, Oriental Painting, Wax Flowers, from the crude 
wax, to the beautiful and perfect flower, fruit, &c., Sign 
Painting, Shell Work, Painting on Ground Glass, Magio 
Lantern, Imitation of Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Pano- 
rama Painting, Embroidery, Coloring Photographs, Water- 
Coloring, the Aquarium, &c., &c. 

The work is elegantly illustrated, large 12 mo. Price 
$1,50. This and all our pictures and books sent, post-paid, 
by mail. 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, ETC. 

A Remedy for Sleeplessness.—How to get sleep is tomany 
persons a matter of great importance. Nervous persons, 
who are troubled with wakefulness and excitability, usu- 
ally have a strong tendency of blood on the brain, with 
cold extremities. The pressure of the blood on the brain 
keeps it in a stimulated or wakeful state, and the pulsa- 
tions in the head are often painful. Let such rise and 
chafe the body and extremities with a brush or towel, or 
rub smartly with the hands, to promote circulation, and 
withdraw the excessive amount of blood from the brain, 
and they will fall asleep in a few moments. A cold bath, 
or a sponge bath and rubbing, or a good run, or a rapid 
walk in the open air, or going up or down stairs a few 
times just before retiring, will aid in equalizing circulation 
and promoting sleep. These rules are simple, and easy of 
application in castle or cabin, mansion or cottage, and may 
minister to the comfort of thousands, who would freely 
expend money for an anodyne to promote “ Nature’s sweet 
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restorer, balmy sleep.” 

Tincture for the Teeth.—Take of Florentine iris root eight 
ounces, bruised cloves one ounce, ambergris one scruple, 
Bruise the root, and put the whole ingredients into a glass 
bottle, with a quart of rectified spirits of wine. Cork close, 
and agitate it once a day for a fortnight, keeping it in a 
warm place. About a tea-spoonful is sufficient at a time; 
in this a soft tooth-brush should be dipped, and then 
worked into a lather on the teeth and gums. It cleanses 
the teeth, strengthens the gums, and sweetens the breath, 
Apply the tincture in the morning, and before retiring to 
‘ rest. 
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Diarrhea.—The first, the most important, and the most ? 
indispensable item in the arrest and cure of looseness of > 
the bowels is absolute quietude on a bed. Nature herself 
always prompts this by disinclining us to locomotion. The 
next thing is to eat nothing but common rice, parched like 
coffee, and then boiled, and taken with a little salt and 
butter. Drink little or no liquid uf any kind. Bits of ice 
may be eaten and swallowed at will. Every step taken in 
diarrhoea, every spoonful of liquid only aggravates the 
disease. If locomotion is compulsory, the misfortune of 
the necessity may be lessened by having a stout piece of 
woolen flannel bound tightly round the abdomen, so as 
to be doubled in front, and kept well in its place. In the 
practice of many years we have never failed to notice a 
gratifying result to follow these observances. 

Bunions may be checked in their early development by 
binding the joint with adhesive plaster, and keeping it on 
as long as any uneasiness is felt. The bandaging should be 
perfect, and it might be well to extend it round the foot. 
An inflamed bunion should be poulticed, and larger shoes 
be worn. Iodine, twelve grains, lard or spermaceti oint- 
ment half an ounce, makes a capital ointment for bunions. 
It should be rubbed on gently twice or thrice a day. En- 
larged joints should be rubbed thrice a day with common 
salad oil, care being taken at the same time, not to strain 
or over-tax the feet by too great or too frequent exercise. 
Slippers, and loose ones, should invariably be worn. On no 
account have tight-fitting shoes, slippers, or boots. 

Chilblain Liniment.—One ounce of camphorated spirit 
of wine, half an ounce of liquid subacetate of lead: mix 
and apply in the usual way three or four times a day. 
Some persons use vinegar as a preventive; its efficacy 
might be increased by the addition to the vinegar of one- 
fourth of its quantity of camphorated spirit. 

The Best Remedy for Chapped Hands.—Rub a little 
glycerine (which can be bought at any chemist’s), upon 
your hands at night, and wear gloves in bed. 
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THE TOILET. 


Chapped Hands are usually the result of cold, and $ 
though not so serious as chilblains, are very detrimental : 
to delicate hands. They leave the true skin, which is 
acutely sensible, bare, raw, and sore; and thus cause irri- 
tation and inflammation. This may alike occur from the 
summer’s heat as the cold of winter; and equally attack 
the lips, frce, and hands, or any other part exposed to heat 
or cold. For the cure of chapped hands, take three drachms 
of bole ammoniac; three drachms of myrrh, and a drachm 
of white lead. Incorporate these with a sufficient quantity 
of goose-grease; and with this anoint the parts affected; 
and wear worsted gloves; or, take myrrh, one ounce, lith- 
arge, one drachm, honey, four ounces, yellow wax, two 
ounces, oil of roses, six ounces. Mix the whole in one well 8 
blended mass for use. When the hands are chapped, avoid $ 
putting them in water. To whiten the hands, and preserve 
them from being chapped, rub them with a tallow candle 
before retiring, and wear a pair of gloves through the 
night. 

To Make Eau de Cologne—Take half an ounce of oil of 
sweet marjoram, half an ounce of oil of thyme, half an 
ounce of essence of violets, half an ounce of essence of car- 
nations, six drops of oil of cinnamon. Mix all these articles 
together in a clean bottle, shake it well and cork tightly. 
It improves by keeping. 

For Removing Scurf from the Head.—Take two ounces 
of castor oil, six ounces of olive oil, and an ounce and a 
half of tincture of cantharides; mix it well, and add two 
drachms of essence of bergamot, to render it agreeable. 
Or—Mix equal quantities of rum and oil, and use it like oil 3 
alone. , 
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Hair Oils, de—When used moderately, oils, ointments, 
&c., tend to strengthen the hair, especially when it is na- 
turally dry. When used in excess, however, they clog the 
pores, prevent the escape of the natural secretions, and 
cause the hair to wither and fall off. The varieties of 
“Oils,” “Greases,” “Ointments,” rivaling each other in 
their high-sounding pretensions, which are daily imposed 
upon public credulity, are interminable. We add one or 
two of the most simple. For Thickening the Hair.—To 
one ounce of Palma Christi oil, add a sufficient quantity of 
bergamot or lavender to scent it. Apply it to the parts 
where it is most needed, brushing it well into thehair. An 
Ointment for the Hair.—Mix two ounces of bear’s grease, 
half an ounce of honey, one drachm of laudanum, threo 
drachms of the powder of southernwood, three drachms of 
the balsam of Peru, one and a-half drachms of the ashes of 
the roots of bulrushes, and a small quantity of the oil of 
sweet almonds. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Choice and Management of Tooth-Brushes—After the 
general care required by the teeth themselves, there is no 
article of personal comfort and cleanliness demanding 
greater nicety of choice and management than the tooth- 
brush employed in our daily ioilet. In the choice, that 
brush should be selected which is the finest and softest, 
and has the bristles tho most evenly and closely set; and 
in the management, all that will be required to preserve it 
in an admirable condition for the gums and teeth will be, 
after using, to immerse it in a tumbler of clear water 
twice, pressing the bristles against the side of the glass to 
wash out the powder, and then gently rubbing quite dry 
over a cloth stretched tightly over the fore-finger. This 
manipulation requires a moment or two in the execution, 
and if once adopted will not fail to be constantly em- 
ployed. 

Rice Flour Cement.—An excellent cement may be made 
from rice flour, which is at present used for that purpose in 
China and Japan. It is only necessary to mix the rice flour 
intimately with cold water, and gently simmer it over a 
fire, when it readily forms a delicate and durable cement, 
not only answering all the purposes of common paste, but 
admirably adapted for joining together paper, cards, &c., in 
furming the various beautiful and tasteful ornaments which 
afford much employment and amusement to the ladies, 
When made of the consistence of plaster clay, models, busts, 
bas relievos, &c., may be formed of it, and the articles, when 
dry, are susceptible of high polish, and very durable. 

To Clean Silk.—Dresses cleaned by the following method 
have not the appearance of being cleaned :—Quarter of a 
pound of honey; quarter of a pound of soft soap; two wing- 
glasses of gin; three gills of boiling water. Mix and let 
stand until blood-warm. Spread the silk on a clean table, 
with a cloth under it—there must be no gathers. Dipa 
nail-brush into the mixture and rub the silk well, espe- 
cially where there are stains, or the most dirt or spots, and 
with a sponge wet the whole breadth generally, and rub 
gently. Then rinse the silk in cold, soft water; hang it up 
to drain; and iron it damp. The quantity stated is for a 
plain dress. 

To Remove the Smelt of Paint from a Room.—Place a 
vessel full of lighted charcoal in the middle of the room, 
and throw on it two or three handfuls of juniper berries; 
shut the windows, the chimney, and the door close. Twenty- 
four hours afterward the room may be opened, when it will 
be found that the sickly, unwholesome smell will be entirely 
gone. The smoke of the juniper berry possesses this advan- 
tage, that should anything be left in the room, such as 
tapestry, &c., none of it will be injured. Having seen this 
tried, we can guarantee its efficacy, 
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To Fill a Decayed Tooth.—The following plan has been 
recommended to us by one who has tested its efficacy :— 
Procure a small piece of gutta-percha, drop it into boiling 
water, then, with the thumb and finger take off as much 
as you suppose will fill up the tooth nearly level, and while 
in this soft state press it into the tooth; then hold on that 
side of the mouth cold water two or three times, which will } 
harden it. 3 

To Remove Rust from Iron.—Pound glass to a fine pow- : 
der; having nailed some strong woolen cloth upon a} 
board, lay upon it astrong coat of gum-water, and sift ; 
thereon some of the powdered glass: let it dry; repeat this 
operation three times, and when the last covering of pow- 
dered glass is dry, you may easily rub off the rust from iron 
with the cloth thus prepared. 

Washing.—A little pipe-clay dissolved in the water em- 
ployed in washing linen, cleans the dirtiest linen thoroughly, ; 
with about one-half the labor, and saving full one-half of 3 
soap. The clothes will be improved in color equally as if } 
they were bleached. 

Fluid Ink.—Ink may be rendered fluid by putting into 3 
the ink-stand a small quantity, about the size of a pin’s § 
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requires most heat, and that should be attended to, as it 
commonly happens that the thick part of the thigh is un- 
derdone, as well as the shoulders. The blood stagnated 
round the neck and shoulders is not easily removed: to do 
this, put these parts into a pan of lukewarm water, and 
prick them with a skewer; before dressing, rub and 
squeeze it out. 

To take off the fishy taste which wild-fowl sometimes 
have, put an onion, salt, and hot water into the dripping- 
pan, and baste them for the first ten minutes with this; 
then take away the pan, and baste constantly with butter. 
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RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 


Exeter Pudding.—Put in a proper sized basin ten ounces 
of fine bread crumbs, four ounces of sago, seven ounces of 
suet, chopped fine, six ounces of moist sugar, the peel of 

alf a lemon, grated, a quarter of a pint of rum, and four 
eggs. Stir for a few minutes with a spoon, add three more 
eggs, and four tablespoonfuls of clouted cream. Mix well. 
It is then ready to fill the mould. Butter the mould well, 


head, of prepared ox-galls, which may be purchased at any 
artists’ color shop. 
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RECEIPTS FOR GAME. 

Game Puddings.—Game of any description can be made 
into puddings, and when partly boned, well spiced, with 
minced truffle or mushroom, mace, and a clove of garlic, 
and boiled within a light paste, they are very rich, and the 
paste particularly fine, as it absorbs so much of the gravy; 
but the boiling deprives the game of much of its high 
flavor, and a woodcock or a snipe should never be s0 
dressed, as they lose all the savor of the trail. 

Or :—Make a batter with flour, milk, eggs, pepper, and 
salt; pour a little into the bottom of a pudding-dish; then 
put seasoned poultry or game of any kind into it, and a 
little shred onion; pour the eel of the batter over, 
and bake in a slow oven. 

A single chicken, partridge, or pigeon may be thus made 
into a dumpling :—Stuff it with chopped oysters, lay it on 
its back in the paste, and put a bit of butter rolled in flour 
on the breast; close the paste in the form of a dumpling, 
put it into hot water, and let it boil for two hours. 

Game ought not to be thrown away even when it has 
been kept a very long time; for when it seems to be spoiled, 
it may often be made fit for eating by nicely cleaning 
it, and washing with vinegar and water. If there is danger 
of birds not keeping, draw, crop, and pick them: then wash 
in two or three waters, and rub them with salt. Have ready 
a large saucepan of boiling water, and plunge them into it 
one by one, drawing them up and down by the legs, that 
the water may pass through them. Let them stay in it 
five or six minutes; then hang them up in a cold place. 
When drained, pepper and salt the inside well. By this 
method the most delicate birds may be preserved. Before 
roasting, wash them well. But, as a general rule, no game 
should be washed, for one half the game that is sent to 
table is spoiled, by being saturated in water. 

In dressing Game be careful to keep a clear fire. Let it 
be done of a bright brown, but not much roasted, or the 
fine flavor will be destroyed. It requires to be continu- 
ally basted, and to be sent up beautifully frothed: Wild- 
fowl take a much shorter time than domestic poultry. 


: put in a handful of bread crumbs, and have ready six penny 
< sponge cakes, two ounces of ratifias, and half a pound of 
3 any jam you like. Cover the bottom of the mould with a 
; layer of ratifias, just cover them with a layer of the mix 
3 ture, cut the sponge-cakes lengthways, spread thickly each 
3 piece with jam, put a layer in the mould, then a few rati- 
2 fias, afterward some of the mixture, and so on, until the 
3 mould is full, taking care that a layer of the mixture is on 
$ the top of the pudding. It will take about forty minutes 
baking. The sauce—Put in a small stewpan three table- 
spoonfuls of black currant jelly, and two glasses of sherry; 
warm on the fire and pour over the pudding, and serve hot. 

Whipt Syllabubs.—Stir gently one pint of scalded cream 

the same way until it becomes smooth and thick, but not to 
let it curdle, then add, while stirring, four ounces of loaf 
sugar, rolled and sifted, the grated rind of one lemon, and 
3 the juice of two, two glasses of sherry wine, and, finally, 
2 the whites of three eggs beaten to a high froth with a small 
N * . 
$ pine whisk. Fill your glasses, and, having left some sylla- 
; bub in your bowl to raise the requisite froth for the tops of 
: your filled glasses, begin and whisk it well, taking off every 
N bubble, as it rises, with a teaspoon, placing it on the glass, 
Ni and continuing to raise a pyramid of bubbles on each till 
3 enough to complete the light appearance. Syllabubs should 
N be always made the day before they are to be eaten, and 
$ form a very pretty addition to the supper-table. 
; Spinach.—The leaves of the spinach should be picked 
¢ from the stems; it should then be well washed in clean, 
° cold water, until the whole of the dirt and grit is removed; 
three or four waters should be employed, it will not other- 
wise be got thoroughly clean; let it drain in a sieve, or 
shake it in a cloth, to remove the clinging water. Place it 
in a saucepan with boiling water, there should be very 
little, it will be done in ten minutes; squeeze out the water, 
chop the spinach finely, seasoning well with pepper and 
salt; pour three or four large spoonfuls of gravy over it, 
place it before the fire, until much of the moisture has 
evaporated, and then serve. 

To Make Marmalade.—Take one dozen Seville oranges, 
half a dozen sweet ones, and two lemons. Talve and quar- 
ter the bitter ones, squeeze the juice, and then scrape the 
pulp out of the skin; then squeeze the juice out of the half 
§ dozen sweet ones, also out of the lemons. Put the peel of 
2 the bitter ones in salt and water all night; boil them until 
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The following will give pretty nearly the time required 3 you can run a straw through them, changing the water 
for roasting the several birds:—Wild ducks querter of § four times, then take them out and lay them on a sieve to 
an hour, widgeons the same, pheasants half of an hour, N drain. After that, scrape the loose strings out and cut them 
grouse three-quarters of an hour, quails ten minutes, wood- 3 in small slices. Weigh all together, and add their weight 
cocks twenty minutes, partridges from twenty to twenty- é and a half of lump sugar, and boil twenty-five minutes. Put 
five minutes. A hare will take an hour; the hind part > it in small glasses, and cover with brandy papers. 
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Ice Pudding.—Take a sponge-cake, cut it into slices, 
pour one pint of custard over it, line your mould with 
orange candied peel. With each layer of cake put a few 
raisins and chopped almonds, tie it down, and boil or steam 
it one hour and a half, Whip half a pint of cream and pour 
over it just before going to the table. 

Orange Sponge.—Boil two ounces and a half of isinglass 
in half a pint of water, strain it when lukewarm, add the 
juice of eight oranges to it, and the juice of one lemon, 
sweeten it to the taste. Whisk it one hour, then put it in 
your mould; let it stand twelve hours, 

Mock Ice.—Boil a quarter of a pound of isinglass in a cup 
of water, strain it when cold. Cut the sediment from the 
bottom, dissolve it, and put to it a pint of cream, sweeten 
with strawberry jam. Simmer it altogether, and put it into 
a mould, 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
Fig. 1.—WALKING Dress oF BLUE Sitx.—The cloak is of 


blue velvet, and is cut to fit the figure loosely. It has a 2 


small berthe cape, and large, loose sleeves; and is em- 
broidered around the sleeves, pockets, cape, and up the 
sides in silk. Bonnet of blue velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Dress OF MAGENTA COLORED SILK.—Cloak of black 
silk, with very large, loose sleeves. The skirt of the cloak 
is put in quite full to yoke, and it is trimmed with a puffing 
of silk. Bonnet of Magenta colored silk, with a white plume, 
The front trimming and cap strings are ornamented in gold. 

Fia, m1.—LApy WASHINGTON CLOAK OF BLACK VELVET, 
trimmed with passementerie. 

Fig. 1v.—THe Matiupa CLOAK OF BLACK SILK, ornamented 
with buttons and galoon. 

Fic. v.—Tae Victor Cioak for the carriage, of black 
velvet, trimmed with fur. 

Fic. vi.—Tue Drespen CLoak of very heavy cloth, of an 
entirely new style. 

Fie. vir.—LarGe Ermine Cape. 

Fig. vit.—Hoop or QuILTED SiLK, with a fur border., 


Fig. 1x.—ILoop oF BLACK VELVET, faced with a quilted silk } 


border, trimmed with a quilling of ribbon. These hoods 
are particularly comfortable for sleighing or riding in the 
country. 

We give also engravings of various new styles of capes, 
chemisettes, sleeves, &c., which it is not necessary to de- 
scribe. 

GeNERAL REMARKS.—Dresses for the house have the skirts 
long, extremely wide at the bottom, this width being re- 
duced at the top by the breadths being gored; the fullness 
is set into the waist in large, hollow plaits; this refers 
equally to silks, poplins, mohairs, and all the more sub- 
stantial materials. For silk dresses, narrow flounces are 
fashionable, either trimmed with narrow black lace or the 
edges pinked. Deep fullings of silk divided into puffings 
by straps of narrow black velvet, is also a very stylish 
trimming. Fluting is aleo very much employed on the 
skirts, sleeves, and bodies of dresses. The extent to which 
it is used is quite remarkable, and its variety in width, in 
application, endless. This fluting is made by putting ona 
trimming of silk or velvet in deep box plaits, which are 
caught at the bottom of and fastened by a stitch. This 
gives the fluted appearance to the trimming. In Paris 


there have been a good many silk dresses made in the ; 


following style:—At the bottom of the skirt one broad 
flounce, cut the bias way, and surmounted by a narrow 
flounce forming a heading to the broad one. Both flounces 
are cut out at the edges, and a second jupe, finished with a 
hem, descends just to the top of the narrow flounce. A 
broad ceinture of silk the same as the dress, and with 
fringed ends, is fastened on one side of the waist, the ends 
flowing over the skirt. Another favorite style of trimming 
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FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 
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; for silk dresses consists of a broad band of velvet, the color 
> of the silk placed quite at the edge of the skirt. 

§ Fxounces will be the ornament mostly used on silk 
? dresses; either several narrow ones to the knee, or one 
3 larger surmounted by narrower ones, or by a trimming. 

Large Buttons, called macarous, surrounded with lace, 
are in great favor as ornaments for redingotes, or a simple 
style of dress. ; 

PASSEMENTERIE, which has so long played an important 
part in toilettes, will continue sc to do; it is much employed 
both for robes and mantelets. : 

Bopres of dresses are made high and generally closed to 
the throat, though those made slightly open in front are 
becoming more popular; these last have pieces like the lap- 
pels of a coat turned back: sometimes these lappels or 
revers are of the same material as the dress, and sometimes 
of velvet. Waists of nearly all dresses, except evening 
esses, are made round, and have narrow belts and clasps, 
- or a sash of the same material as the dress. Wide, open 
$ sleeves are still worn, but they are narrower at the top 
° than the sleeves of last winter. Some tight sleeves have 
; also made their appearance again; but for close sleeves, 
$ those puffed from the shoulder to the wrist are preferred, 
$ though some have been made tight to the elbow, with three 
$ puffings above. 

ZovuavE JACKETS are in vogue this winter. Their smart 
5 appearance and great convenience are strong recommenda- 
tions in their favor. They will be slightly wadded. 

Waite Dresses are very popular for evening wear, this 
winter, and they are very much trimmed with black velvet, 
Coral ornaments are very much worn with 
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* silk, or lace. 
these dresses. 
PALETOTS, or loose sacques, made long, with a collar and 
wide sleeves, are considered the most fashionable. Some 
¢ are made in a mixture of cotton and wool, and, with pockets, 
>‘ have a smart appearance. Gray, trimmed with a ribbon, 
3 and with large buttons of the same color, is a favorite. 
2 Those in black silks are more dressy. They are either 
3 plain or finished with a guipure passementerie, or a quill- 
8 ing of ribbon. We have notiged some with an insertion of 


~ 
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2 guipure all round, and a white ribbon passed under it. The 
; fronts and seams were stitched with white. The contrast 
$ is rather violent, and to some tastes may not be acceptable. 
Its originality is, perhaps, its principal recommendation. 
$ The buttons with which these paletots are ornamented 
have a white figure in the centre on a black ground. 

Bonnets are made somewhat more round in front, and 
have a great deal of gold in the trimmings. 

Nevs are still worn both in neglige and full dress. Some 
have every mesh covered by a little gold star; others are 
entirely of gold with a small coronet of pompons forming a 
bandeau; and others again are made of large cords of silk. 
A beautiful net made lately to wear with a white dress 
trimmed with daisies, had the meshes composed of very 
small daisies. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fie. 1.—Cutp’s Dress, @ very pretty and new pattern. 
(See page 473.) 

Fic. 11.—Cnttp’s Coat, extremely suitable for the season. 
(See page 473.) 

GeNERAL RemMarKs.—A very pretty out-door dress, just 
completed for a little girl, consists of a frock and large, 
round pelerine of dark-blue poplin. The skirt and the 
edge of the pelerine are trimmed with several rows of 
black velvet, the lowest row being much wider than those 
above it. The hat with the brim turned up is composed of 
» black velvet, and ornamented with a feather. The collar, 
‘ chemisette, and under-sleeves consist of worked muslin, 
? and the trousers are edged with nvedle-work. 
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